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Home News.—The President has completed the first 
year of his administration. His achievements in 
domestic concerns, though not entirely satisfactory to 
all, are compelling the admiration of 
the great mass of the people. He is 
directly responsible for eleven im- 
portant constructive enactments. This is a record un- 
equaled by any Executive dealing with similar problems. 
True, for the past five years the people have been pre- 
pared for two of the most important laws: the tariff and 
the currency legislations. Nevertheless, the credit for 
their passage is due to the tact and persistence of the 
President. His foreign policy is still on trial. It is not 
meeting with entire favor from statesmen. Judgment on 
it seems to be premature. Little is known of his plans. 
The test in this matter is to come. The Mexican prob- 
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production through scientific management and through 
the activities of trade unions and employers’ associations 
will also be discussed. Particular attention will be given 
to the consideration of methods for the maintenance of 
harmony between employers and employees. The Com- 
mission can accomplish great good by furnishing facts 
which will prevent the framing of useless or vicious bills. 
To ensure both efficiency and good favor its members 
should resist all appeals to act as mediator in disputes. 
Once the-Commission is drawn into controversies national 
or local, ifwill bring on itself suspicion and distrust with 
the consequence that laws made in accordance with its 
findings will not meet with whole-souled acceptance. 
The Panama tolls problem has entered upon a new 
phase. On Thursday the President appeared before 





lem, the Japanese immigration question, the question of | 


the restriction of immigrants, the Panama tolls diff- 
culty, all of international character, are yet to be solved. 
The President’s attitude on these matters will furnish a 
real test of his ability. At home he faces problems al- 
most as serious as any already settled. The anti-trust 
program, the relation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to railroad securities, the Rural Credits Bill, are 
of the utmost importance. The President is still on trial. 
So far he has passed through the ordeal well enough to 
retain the respect and confidence of the people. 

The program of the Federal Industrial Relations Com- 
mission has just been outlined. Sittings will be held in 
the principal industrial centres with the view of obtaining 
information useful for Congress. In- 
quiries will be made concerning ir- 
regularity of employment and the 


A Federal 
Probe 





Congress in joint session, and pleaded for the repeal of 
the provision which grants exemption 
from tolls to American coastwise 
vessels. He argued that the exemp- 
tion was a mistaken economic policy, in plain contradic- 
tion of the treaty with Great Britain and asked for the 
repeal in support of his foreign policy. This attitude has 
aroused vigorous though not extensive, opposition. The 
opponents of the repeal remind the President of his 
pre-election pledge and accuse him of inaccuracy in 
stating that outside the United States our policy is uni- 
versally pronounced a violation of treaty. The latter 
criticism seems just. Some eminent English jurists de- 
fend our position and recently the Chief Justice of 
Canada said: 


The Tolls 


Problem 


I was present at the Canadian Club, Ottawa, when a dis- 
tinguished member of the American Bar was the speaker. He 
chose for his subject the Panama Canal Tolls; and let me 
assure you that when he had finished his calm, logical exposition 
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of that question, there was not a man present who did not 
feel satisfied that there were two sides to it. 

Despite the opposition it is felt that the repeal measure 
will be carried. No doubt the effect will be good, especi- 
ally in England. Maybe England will be led to recon- 
sider her refusal to participate in the Panama-Pacific 
[<xposition. 

The death of Benton, a British subject at Juarez, is still 
occupying public attention. The British Foreign Office 
acting with admirable patience and restraint, requested 
our Government to make an investi- 
gation. A committee was appointed 
for this purpose; but Carranza re- 
fused to allow it to act. He has promised to look into 
the matter himself and report the result. An air of 
mystery hangs round the whole case, One report has 
it that Benton who was unarmed, was shot down in 
Villa’s office. Villa himself claims that Benton was 
tried by court martial, convicted and shot in accordance 
with the custom of war. This report is not given entire 
Some statements made in connection with it 
Mean- 


The Benton 
Case 


credence. 
do not appear to square with the known facts. 
time there is.much indignation over the hanging of one 
American citizen by Mexicans and much alarm over the 
mysterious disappearance of others. The situation, 
never very bright, is growing more sinister. England 
has made a request for the protection of a subject in 
Chihuahua and arms have been shipped to the American 
The outcome is hard to foresee. Some advo- 
cate intervention. All classes of Mexicans are opposed 
to this. Those Americans who will be called upon to 
bear the hardships of war, stand firm with the President 
in his policy of “watchful waiting.” Evidently some 
action must be taken. The United States has large in- 
terests in Mexico. At the close of the Diaz administra- 
tion there were 30,000 American citizens resident in the 
republic and 100,000,000 American dollars were invested 
there. Whatever else the future may bring, it is to be 
hoped that war will not eventwate. 

The Governor of New York is using “the thunder” of 
the national conference on unemployment to good ad- 
On March 1 the conference suggested a 
government labor bureau under the 
Department of Labor, with ex- 
changes throughout the country. 
Governor Glynn has embodied this suggestion in a special 
message to the State legislature. The message advocates 
the addition of a Bureau of Employment to the State De- 
partment of Labor. The director who will be chosen by 
exgmination, is to be a man of “recognized executive 
a managerial ability and techni¢al and_ scientific 
knowledge upon the subject of unemployment.” There 
is to be an advisory committee composed of prominent 
employers and representatives of labor, appointed by the 
Commissioner. Public bureaus presided over by a super- 
intendent are to be established in various places desig- 
Each bureau is to have 


embassy. 


vantages. 


A Wise 


Measure 


nated by the aforesaid person. 





a department for men and another for women and 
children. Despite a few minor drawbacks in this plan, 
its effect will be beneficial. Help will be administered 
to the unemployed scientifically and continuously. Thus 
deserving men will have a chance of earning a living. 


Austria-Hungary.— The aged Austrian Cardinal 
Johann Baptist Katschthaler, Prince Archbishop of Salz- 
burg, died in that city on March 3. Born May 29, 1832, 
at Hippach in the Zillerthal, he was 


Death of : : j 
Cardinal ordained to the priesthood in 1865. 
Katschthaler In 1862 he became a member of the 


theological faculty at Salzburg, and twelve years later 
taught at the University of Innsbruck. Thence he was 
transferred to the Salzburg cathedral chapter and re- 
ceived likewise the directorate of the seminary. He was 
consecrated titular Bishop of Kybistra in 1891 and the 
following year was made provost of the cathedral 
chapter. In 1900 he was raised to the dignity of Prince 
Archbishop of Salzburg, and three years later was hon- 
ored with the cardinal’s hat. To his activity as a theo- 
logical and homiletic author we are indebted for a work 
on dogmatic theology in four volumes, and for a series 
of printed sermons and addresses. 

The trial which had been in process since December 
29 at Marmaros-Sziget against fifty-five Ruthenians ac- 
cused of trying to stir up rebellion against Austria- 
Hungary has resulted in the condem- 
nation’ of thirty-two of the accused. 
The heaviest sentence was passed 
against the orthodox Greek monk of Mount Athos. 
Under pretence of proselytizing the Ruthenian farmers 
and bringing them into the orthodox.Greek church, he 
sought, it is said, to incite them against Austria-Hungary 
and bring them over to Russia. He was condemned to 
four and a half years’ imprisonment. The remaining 
prisoners received sentences ranging from six months to 
two years and a half. 


Trial of 
Ruthenians 


China.—In a letter written to the Catholic Times 
Father Kennelly tells how Father Rich, a Jesuit mission- 
ary of the Shanghai district was murdered by brigands 
on January 25, in the city of Liingan- 
chow. While Father Rich and three 
other priests were making their an- 
nual retreat at the mission house, a large band of robbers 
under “White Wolf” invaded the city, attacked the mis- 
sion, pillaged, and set it on fire. Three of the priests 
were taken prisoners and treated cruelly, but Father Rich 
was allowed to remain on the mission property. He was 
shot dead, however, by two of the bandits as he came out 
of the church. The “White Wolf” subsequently set free 
his three captives and expressed his regret at the murder 
of Father Rich. As all the mission buildings except the 
church were burned to the ground the work of the 
Liinganchow Fathers will be badly crippled for some time. 
So even to-day the Catholic missionary in China can suc- 
cessfully aspire to martyrdom. 


The Murder of 
Father Rich 
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Canada.—The death is announced of the Hon. Charles 
R. Devlin, Minister of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries 
in the Quebec Provincial Government. He belonged to 
the Liberal party and sat in the 
Dominion Parliament from 1891 to 
1897. He was a valiant champion of 
the French Canadian ; and when Sir Wilfrid Laurier sac- 
rificed their rights in Manitoba to political convenience, 
voted against his leader. In 1897 he went to Ireland as 
Canadian Commissioner, and in 1903 entered the Im- 
perial Parliament as Nationalist member for Galway City, 
holding the seat till 1906, and at the same time was Sec- 
retary of the United Irish League. In 1906 he reentered 
the Dominion Parliament, and the following year passed 
to the Quebec legislature and the Gouin Cabinet, where 
he remained till his death. His eulogy is summed up in 
these few words: He loved justice and hated iniquity. 
He put his religion before his politics. He died poorer 
than when he entered public life. Shortly before his 
death he said that what gave him greatest satisfaction in 
his career was his vote against the Manitoba betrayal. 
Five thousand people, including many of the chief per- 
sonages of Canadian public life, flocked to his funeral in 
the little town of Aylmer, his native place. 

Ill health has compelled the Hon, F. D. Monk to resigia 
his seat in Parliament and retire from public life. Though 
of the opposite party, he holds the same views as did 
Mr. Devlin regarding the rights of 
the French Canadians and the Mani- 
toba schools, of which he has been the 
earnest advocate. Gradually he drew near the National- 
ists, and with Henri Bourassa led the Nationalist cam- 
paign in 1911 in favor of the Conservatives, in view of 
Mr. Borden’s promise to submit his naval policy to the 
people. After the victory he entered the Borden Cabinet, 
but withdrew when Mr. Borden used the plea of urgency 
to attempt to pass the Naval Bill absolutely, without re- 
gard to his pledge. The Star remarks that curiously 
enough the Liberal Senate threw out the Bill on the same 
grounds. One would rather have thought it curious that 
a violated pledge did not unite all who had accepted it, 
whether Nationalists or Liberals, against the violators. 
But not all the so-called Nationalists were such as F. D. 
Monk. 


Death of Hon. 
Chas. R. Devlin 


Hon. F. D. Monk 
Retires 


France.—Lately the Temps announced a new Catholic 
political party, fathering it upon Colonel Keller and some 
others. It told how the Pope informed their envoy that 

New Catholic he could approve of it only if,it had 
Party: the suppert of the whok hierarchy, 

A Canard and the promoters had therefore 
asked the bishops to meet them in Paris personally or by 
proxy. The paragraph was designed to stir up against 
Catholics ill feeling to be augmented by the suggestion 
that Catholic politics are controlled from the Vatican. 
However, there have been denials all round. Colonel 
Keller denies that any envoy went to the Vatican. The 





Vatican denies the coming of any envoy, and several 
bishops deny the fact of the invitation. That, in view of 
the coming elections the chiefs of the Catholic associa- 
tions should get together to make plans, that they should 
inform the bishops of it and should be ready to receive 
their advice, is according to the ordinary course, and 
calls for no special newspaper notice. 

The Minister of Finance proposes to borrow from 
England the graduated income and super-tax as developed 
under the present Government. The classes to be taxed 
do not like it, and the Senate has ex- 
pressed its disapproval by a small 
majority. In the Chamber the Cabi- 
net was accused of neglecting immediate duties to curry 
favor with the voters. The proposal will, no doubt, play 
an important part in the elections next month. How far 
it will help the ministry is another question. The French 
voter differs from the English in his way of viewing 
things. 

There still exist 351 Congregations, chiefly diocesan, 
with 1,560 establishments, giving the Government an 
opportunity to be zealous for liberty. These applied for 
authorization long ago, but no action 
was taken. The Cabinet is now said 
to be selecting those to which author- 
ization shall be refused—news welcomed by official liqui- 
dators. A lawsuit has arisen from the scandalous liquida- 
tion of the Grande Chartreuse. One Cusenier bought the 
trade-mark for a large sum, which he refuses to pay. 
Decisions in foreign tribunals may have something to do 
with it, which, however, would hardly be a good plea in 
a French court. He claims, nevertheless, that the value 
has deteriorated. The liquidator answers that Cusenier 
has brought this about deliberately by making an in- 
ferior article with common trade alcohol. Whether this 
means denatured alcohol is not clear. 


Income Tax and 
Super-Tax 


Religious 
Congregations 


Germany.—On March 4, Cardinal Georg von Kopp, 
died at Troppan in Austrian Silesia. As Prince Bishop 
of Breslau he had been head of one of the largest dio- 
ceses in the world, numbering over 
three million souls. The termination 
of the Kulturkampf was largely due 
to his efforts and diplomacy. Bismarck himself relied 
upon his assistance for the draughting of the peace laws 
of May 1886, and April 1887. Cardinal Kopp was born 
at Duderstadt in Hanover, July 25, 1837. He was or- 
dained to the priesthood in 1862 and was consecrated 
Bishop of Fulda in 1881. His career as a statesman 
began with his election to the Staatsrath in 1884. @®o 
years later we find him active in the Herrenhaus striving 
to bring about the long-desired peace between the State 
and the Church. He was made Prince Bishop of Breslau 
in 1887 and created Cardinal in 1893. From the humb- 
lest ranks of the people he had risen to the position of 
a recognized leader in the German episcopate. He was 
greatly esteemed both in Germany and in Austria, and 
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honored by the monarchs of both empires. Emperor 
Wilhelm II summoned him to participate in the labor 
protective conference of 1890 and in the conference for 
the reform of higher education in 1891, and conferred 
on him the order of the Black Eagle. In Austria he re- 
ceived special political honors even from the evangelical 
section of the population, while Emperor Franz Josef 
bestowed on him the highest reward of merit, the Great 
Cross of the Order of St. Stephen. Remarkable was the 
fact that his distinguished services were appreciated by 
all classes even outside the fold of the Church. At the 
time of his death papers representing the most conflicting 
interests united in giving him their common tributes of 
warmest eulogy. The German Emperor at once ex- 
pressed his intention of personally attending the funeral; 
but circumstances rendered this impossible. Telegrams 
of condolence were received from the Emperors of Ger- 


many and Austria, and from many other crowned heads. 


In Cardinal Kopp German Catholics possessed a great 
and worthy representative, a Prince of the Church who 
stood in honor with men of all ranks and all creeds. 
The death of Cardinal Kopp has left the Sacred College 
of Cardinals without a single German representative. 


Great Britain—The Indemnity Bill, approving the 
action of the Government during the late labor troubles, 
has passed the South African Parliament. In England 
the Labor Party began by making 
much of the men deported. It enter- 
tained them officially at the House of 
Commons, and Major Archer Shee, the well-known 
Unionist, got into some trouble in Parliament through 
calling them “desperadoes.” A great public meeting of 
welcome was arranged for them, and at it the division 
of sentiment became apparent. One of the deported 
attacked the Labor party and immediately the house was 
in an uproar, the extremists sympathizing with their 
guests, howled down the pzailiamentary leaders. The 
following day a monster meeting was held in Hyde Park. 


The Deported 
Labor Leaders 


The procession was seven miles long and half a million 
are said to have been present. ‘There the deported threw 
off all reserve and came out in their true character. It 
was resolved that Tom Mann, Larkin, Ben Tillett and 
others of the same stamp should go out to South Africa 
and take up the unfinished work. General Botha, how- 
ever, has introduced a Peace Preservation Bill authoriz- 
ing the Government to deal with labor troubles in future 
in much the same way as it did on its own authority. 
The Trades Unionists declare that should it become law, 
strikes will be impossible. If so, they have only them- 
selves to blame. 

The belief grows that after the final passage of the 
Home Rule Bill there will be a general election. It is 
not easy to see on what it is founded. The Unionists’ 
pretence that the late elections show 
that the Government has lost the con- 
fidence of the country is untenable, 


Possible General 
Election 








as the votes given to the Liberal and Labor candidates 
toge‘her show a large majority in favor of its policy. 
Moreover, Mr. Asquith has promised to settle definitely 
the status of the Upper House during this Parliament. 
However, it is possible that differences of opinion in the 
Cabinet may bring the election about, and then it is to 
be seen whether the Prime Minister will adopt Lloyd 
George’s radical policy, or a less advanced one. Anyhow, 
as we said last week, a General Election is likely to re- 
sult in giving the balance of power to the Labor Party, 
or, at least, in increasing greatly its influence. 


Ireland.—The Irish bishops have issued jointly a re- 
markable letter on the lessons of the Dublin labor trou- 
bles. Recalling the Church’s traditional championship of 
workingmen’s rights and Leo XIII’s 
statement of its attitude, they point 
out that “masters and men have a 
common interest in industry,” and that Ireland particu- 
larly needs “to put fresh life into existing industries, 
establish new ones, attract the use of capital and not 
frighten it away.” Labor’s program should be to have 
as much employment as possible and see that its con- 
ditions are fair to the workers. Strikes and lockouts, 
even when morally defensible, are always injurious. 
Irish workers should have trade unions of their own, 
based on Christian principle, and distinctively Irish in 
character and control. Arbitration boards should also 
be set up to settle all disputes and thus preclude the in- 
terference of Englishmen, who recently “were in such 
impatient haste to back in Ireland, about which they 
knew little, methods of action which they soon found 
would not answer in their own country, for whose in- 
terests they were becomingly solicitous.” They recom- 
mended the development of industrial education under 
Christian auspices and the fostering care of native gov- 
ernment, and with justice and equity, the exercise of 
Christian charity by masters and men, 

The Hamburg-Amerika Company have stated officially 
that their delay in establishing service between Hamburg, 
Queenstown and Boston was due to the opposition of 
the Cunard and White Star Lines, 
which have abandoned Queenstown, 
and intimate that other influences 
were brought to bear on them. It is believed that the 
Government besides supporting the Cunard’s violation of 
contract is putting obstacles in the way of the German 
line and thus effectively boycotting Ireland. This 1s 
felt most in Belfast, whose commercial interests are 
hardest hit by the new arrangement. Sir Roger Case- 
ment is promoting an Irish-German-American combine, 
and an Irish member stated in Parliament that the re- 
strictions against: Irish cattle as well as mail service are 
part of a concerted plot against Irish commerce, which 
must be fought by concerted action in and outside of 
Ireland, so that the Home Rule Parliament may not be 
hampered at the start in promoting industrial revival. 


The Bishops’ Joint 


Letter on Labor 


English Opposition 
To Irish Commerce 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


Ethics of the I. W. W. 


As a revolutionary organization the Industrial Workers of 
the World aim to use any and all tactics that will get the 
results sought with the least expenditure of time and energy. 
The tactics used are determined solely by the power of the 
organization to make good in their use. The question of “right” 
and “wrong” does not concern us. (Vincent St. John, The 


I. W. W. p. 17.) 


Recent events have again brought to the forefront of 





public attention the revolutionary organization known as | 
the I, W. W. or the Industrial Workers of the World. | 


The brief summary of their ethical code and their 
methods of industrial warfare which we have prefixed 
to this article may be considered as practically an official 
statement. It is taken from a pamphlet issued by their 
press and offered as an accepted exposition of their doc- 
trines. 

“The creed of force,” as the new morality has been 
called by one of their most prominent leaders, is a logical 
development of the Historic Materialism taught by Marx 
and Engels and made the foundation of modern Socialism. 
All social institutions and relations, according to this 
theory, are the result of economic conditions. Religion 
and morality alter with every change in the methods of 
production. Not only do the conceptions of “right” and 
“wrong” vary with successive ages, but they necessarily 
differ for different classes during the same period. Capi- 
talist morality cannot be working class morality. The 
respective economic conditions of the two classes call for 
entirely opposite ethical standards. There is conse- 
quently no possibility of any common morality or common 
conception of “right” and “wrong” until all classes have 
been abolished and labor alone exists. This is the funda- 


mental doctrine of Socialism upon which the theory of | 


the I. W. W., or American Syndicalism, is likewise based. 

The second principle upon which exponents of Social- 
ism and the leaders of the I. W. W. agree is the abstract 
proposition that in the present state of society everything 
is right which can be successfully used to destroy the ex- 
isting order, and everything is wrong which will tend to 
perpetuate or prolong it. This doctrine is clearly ex- 
pressed by Kautsky in his “Ethics and the Materialist 
Conception of History’—a work proclaimed by the lead- 
ing Socialist organ, the Call, as the text book of Socialist 
morality. (p. 199.) Upon the same point Giovannitti, 
the I. W. W. poet, editor and agitator, thus expresses 
himself in the /ndependent: 

Under this aspect (that all social morality of to-day is class 
morality) the question of right and wrong does concern us be- 
cause we believe that everything which tends to preserve the 
existing economic system, based on inequality, is wrong, and 


whatever works to overthrow and supplant it with a new one, 
based on economic and social equity, is right. (Oct. 30, 1913.) 


So far, therefore, as principles are concerned, Socialism 








and Syndicalism are in perfect accord. They differ only 
as to the question of expediency. The same man may 
pass from “conservative” Socialism to the extreme wing - 
of revolutionary Syndicalism without sacrificing a funda- 
mental tenet of his philosophy. Thus Spargo was suc- 
cessively an ardent preacher of Sabotage and a leader in 
the ultra political Socialist camp. Yet his principle re- 
mained the same. “If the class to which I belong,” he 
writes to-day, “could be set free from exploitation. by 
violation of the laws made by the master class, by open re- 
bellion, by seizing the property of the rich, by setting the 
torch to a few buildings, or by the summary execution of 
a few members of the possessing class, I hope that the 
courage to share in the work should be mine.” (Syndi- 
calism, Industrial Unionism and Socialism, p. 172.) 

The difference, therefore, between the Socialist and the 
I. W. W. agitator in the present stage of the conflict is 
one of tactics. Both quote Marx as their authority. Both 
find texts to suit their purpose. Syndicalism rests 
squarely upon the clear Marxian axiom, triumphantly 
cited by Giovannitti: “Between two irreconcilable con- 
flicting interests (which engender two opposite rights), 
the only arbiter that can decide is force.” 

Force, therefore, is to take the place of the ballot, 
though the latter is not necessarily to be entirely dis- 
countenanced. Force, the American Syndicalist tells us, 
was used by the employing classes to establish their 
“rights” and their laws. Force will be used to dispossess 
them wherever it is required, and no explanation or 
apology is needed. “We are going to do what we need 
and intend to do, simply because we have the power to 
do it.” 

Applying the Syndicalist philosophy we may ask the 
question: “Was then the master class likewise right in 
applying force—as it doubtless did where Liberalism held 
control—in sweating the laborer, starving him, bleeding 
him and dispossessing him?” Adapting these accusations 
not to individual offenders but to the entire class of em- 
ployers, Giovannitti answers with a brutal frankness: 

It was perfectly right, simply because you were defending 
your interests, and privileges, because you had the power to do 
it, because you were the stronger, and because it is the law of 
the jungle, from which neither you nor we have graduated. 
3ut whether it is right or not, we are going to do the same 
because you have taught us that these tactics are the only ones 
that bring results. You will call this a fearsome creed, a sinister 
philosophy of force. So it is. Our ethics are the ethics of 
power, those of the absolute social and economic dictatorship 
of the proletariat, exactly as yours are those of the supreme 
mastery of plutocracy, or of the exclusive dominion of middle 
class cowardice and imbecility. 

We have nothing in common with you. We do not recog- 
nize the ‘public,’ the ‘nation,’ Christendom or humanity—we 
know only the working class, and rigidly maintain that outside 
of the working class there is not, nor shall there be any hope 
of salvation in the great social hereafter. (The Independent, 
Oct. 30, 1913.) 


Thus the paganism of the rich, as taught by Liberalism, 
has at last found its perfect counterpart in the paganism 
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of the poor, as taught by Syndicalism. The logical! 
sequence in the course of development is perfectly clear. 
The Reformation led to Liberalism; Liberalism to 
Socialism; Socialism to Syndicalism, and the ethics of 
the I. W. W., with their familiar motto, “No God—No 
Master!” The solution, therefore, of the problem is 
simple as a child’s riddle. Retrogression from the Cath- 
olic Church meant deterioration, a return to her will be 
for the nations the only possible salvation, the renewal of 


all things in Christ. Joserpu Huss ein, s.J. 


The Happiness of Catholicism 


It is one of the promises of the Gospel that they who 
accept it and live up to it shall find their reward not only 
in the Life Everlasting but “now in this present time,” 
and a hundred fold. 

Now it is obvious that this promise is not one of merely 
material possessions: it is not a fact that a man who 
embraces Catholicism finds his wealth necessarily on the 
increase; it is not a fact that Catholic countries are more 
materially prosperous than Protestant: in fact the ap- 
parent opposite of this is actually advanced as an argu- 
ment against the truth of the Catholic religion, as if 
we still lived under the Old Dispensation when flocks 
and herds and milk and honey were the most evident 
signs of God’s favor, and not under the New Dispensa- 
tion in which the persecuted and the sorrowful and the 
poor are pronounced particularly blessed! Yet it is 
simply beyond question that the Catholic, soul for soul, 
is incalculably happier than the Protestant, and thus 
actually inherits Christ’s promises—so far happier that a 
number of phrases—such a “living in a fool’s paradise” ; 
“deserving to be deceived”; “the luxury of an infallible 
authority’—have had to be coined, in order to discount 
this undeniable fact. Whence does this' happiness pro- 





ceed ? 

Primarily, it would appear, Catholic joy is a direct 
result of the Gift of Faith. “Faith,” says St. Paul, “is 
the substance of things hoped for, the conviction of 
things that appear not.” It is, in a sense, an actual pos- 
session, though not through the medium of the senses; it 
foreruns Hope; it apprehends those things towards which 
Love strives. “You are come to Mount Sion, and the 
city of the living God,” says the same Apostle in the same 
letter. To those who possess Faith Jerusalem is not a 
shadowy city glimmering through the clouds; it is a 
commonwealth come down from God out of Heaven, of 
which they are already citizens. Compare with this the 
faith, such as it is, of the most sincere Protestant. To 
him Jerusalem is yet to come; and its earthly counterpart 
is all in ruins, or rather it is yet more lamentable than any 
ordinary ruin, since it has never yet been unified or 
coherent; never yet has Christ’s promise been fulfilled 
of the coming of that Church against which the gates of 
Hell should not prevail, of that House founded upon a 
Rock against which the storms shall beat in vain. Is it 





any wonder then that, as such a man contemplates what 
he believes to be Christendom, he should be despairing 
rather than hopeful, depressed rather than serene? 

Flowing from this source of faith, there come, for the 
Catholic, a hundred further streams of joy. Since the Jeru- 
salem of which he is a citizen is “at unity with itself,” 
he finds an assurance of confidence such as the Protestant 
can only hope for in heaven, The Catholic finds his 
faith ratified and secured by the extraordinary chorus of 
harmony in which he takes his part; he finds his faith 
redoubled by the sight of the unanimity with which, 
throughout the world, souls of the most diverse tempera- 
ment and circumstance, proclaim their adherence to that 
creed which he also professes. To the Protestant, all is in 
confusion ; to the Protestant, on his theory of Christianity, 
the amazing discordance of voices seems to spoil all the 
music; the disunion of his companions offers to him the 
most compelling argument against the divinity of his 
religion. Is it any wonder that his heart should some- 
times fail for fear; that his deepest convictions should 
continually shake upon their foundations; and that the 
joy of the Faith—or rather of such parts of it as he 
possesses—should be shadowed again and again by the 
awful doubt that all may be no more than a dream? How 
can Christ be risen? How can the rays of the Spirit 
shed such twilight? In what sense has Christ conquered 
death and Satan, if, in Christ’s own kingdom there still 
reign in such triumph the very doubts and disunions 
from which He came to deliver man? 

Again, contrast the Catholic religion with the Prot- 
estant in another aspect. Man consists of both body and 
soul. Though he is a spiritual being, yet his joy is not 
full, in this world (nor indeed even in the next) until 
the rightful claims of the body are satisfied. Christ, 
Our Lord, therefore, designed the sacramental system 
of the Church expressly to meet this need of man, and 
by throwing grace, so to speak, into material form, and 
supremely, by offering the highest form of union with 
Himself under material veils, approaches man’s double 
nature along channels which he can apprehend. Compare 
with this the Protestant belief: That the body is scarcely 
more than a clog upon the soul’s progress ; that the sacra- 
ments are memorials of a past, rather than an earnest of 
the present; that, even, in extreme cases, the beauty 
of mortal sounds and colors can be nothing else than a 
distraction to a soul seeking her Creator. Is it any 
wonder that the Catholic is satisfied already with God’s 
“likeness” to which the Protestant can only aspire far 
off ? 

Lastly, in the Communion of Saints, as understood by 
the Catholic, there is presented to him, as never to the 
Protestant, the satisfaction of that which perhaps, next 
to the soul’s need of God, is the deepest desire of his 
nature—the need of an open and authorized approach to 
the spirits of the blest. To the Catholic death is a separa- 
tion on our side only, never on the side of the saints. To 
the Catholic believer Mary looks down with her motherly 
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eyes upon even the most miserable of.the children of Eve ; 
sinners, who by penitence have risen to sanctity, them- 
selves help us sinners by their prayers and their sympathy ; 
holy virgins intercede for the defiled, and martyrs for 
those who suffer. Indeed God gives to the Catholic for 
every joy he renounces a thousandfold more; for every 
darkness a hundred dawns; for every human relation- 
ship that is sacrificed for Christ’s sake a heavenly, in- 
stead; for “lands and houses” the whole earth which is 
His foot-stool; for every cross a crown. And all this a 
hundredfold, now in this present time, as well as Life 
Everlasting in that time which is eternal. 
Robert HuGu BENSON. 


‘‘The Italian Helper’’ 


The readers of AMERICA will recall the fine series of 
papers, contributed to its pages by Mr. Andrew J. Ship- 
man in December, 1910, concerning the policy of the 
missionaries of the Presbyterian Church in reaching out 
for foreign immigrants through the medium of pretended 
priests and pretended celebrations of the Mass. In the 
course of one of these papers, in view of the notably 
small membership of a formerly prominent Presbyterian 
congregation in this city made apparent through certain 
real estate and building operations undertaken by them, 
Mr. Shipman wrote: “It seems that with so little mem- 
bership and so much money, the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion might well confine its efforts for the spread of its 
membership to those who have fallen away, and to those 
of Protestant indifferentism who need its ministrations 
badly, rather than to poor immigrants of the Catholic 
and Orthodox churches by playing upon their beliefs and 
practices.” 

A similar stricture may with reason be applied to the 
gentlemen interested in the propaganda carried on from 
the Home Mission Rooms, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York City, by the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety. Our attention was recently called to a little volume, 
“The Italian Helper for Christian Workers” by Rev. 
Angelo Di Domenica, B.D., greatly favored by this body. 
The book is issued by the Griffith and Rowland Press of 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis and Toronto, 
Can., and we learn that the American Baptist Society is 
zealously pushing its sale just now in the Middle West 
and other sections of the country. There is no conceal- 
ment of the motives that impel to this zeal. In a “fore- 
word” prepared by Rev. Charles L. White, Associate 
Corresponding Secretary of the Home Mission Society, 
the booklet is affirmed “to meet a recognized need” felt 
in many American communities, by “pastors, mission- 
aries, and other Christian workers profoundly interested 
in the Italian people who have come to reside among 
them.” 

A careful study of the pages of “The Italian Helper,” 
we are informed, “will be the master key to open the 
door of sympathetic interest into numerous Italian homes 





which have hitherto been beyond the reach of our Protes- 
tant churches.” And the definite purpose of those who 
are urged to use the key is set forth with undisguised 
candor. “It should be remembered,” continues the fore- 
word, “that many of the Italian people who have settled 
in the United States have lost touch with the Roman 
Catholic Church, in whose communion they have been 
nurtured, and are in danger of following the most aggres- 
sive of their neighbors and friends into atheism.” 

This danger is to be set aside by craftily leading simple 
souls who “have lost touch” with the Church of their 
early training but who are Catholics, if Christians at all, 
away from their ancient moorings and into the safe har- 
borage of Baptist doctrine, pure and undefiled! In doing 
this the greatest difficulty in the way of an American 
worker is, of course, his ignorance of the Italian lan- 
guage. To meet this difficulty the Rev. Mr. Di Domenica 
—may we presume that he is one of those already saved? 
—has written the little manual which will familiarize the 
worker with the Italians and their language. 

The book contains three parts, of which the first and 
third especially reflect the policy that characterizes tnis 
latest phase of proselytism. The former contains ten 
brief “conversations” which the worker is to learn and 
use when he visits Italian homes. These are skilfully 
compiled to enable him easily to lead up to “the erroncus 
ideas which most of the Italians have on religious ques- 
tions, though they may never put their feet into a Roman 
Catholic Church.” To be sure the “erroneous” ideas are 
those which the poor immigrant has been trained at 
home to revere as essential parts of his heritage of Cath- 
olic Faith, and concern such cardinal matters of Catholic 
doctrine as the Mass, Devotion to the Blessed Virgin and 
the Saints, the Sacraments and the Primacy of Peter. 
The author remarks that his suggestions will enable 
Americans to get the point of view of the Italians, and 
“learn how to meet the situation.” He does not add, 
though he implies it, “and snap the tie that binds them 
to the one Christian Church to which an Italian will ever 
yield honest allegiance.” 

The third part of the book contains the liturgy for 
marriages, funerals, etc. The Reverend author tells us 
that “it is the Waldensian liturgy, slightly modified for 
our needs in this country.” It might be better described 
to be a hodge-podge in which a sufficient semblance of 
the Catholic ritual is retained to beguile the simple souls, 
for whose “help” it is intended, into the belief that their 
“new friends” are quite as close to Catholic practice as 
those whose ministrations they had known at home. In 
this semblance the crucial differences are deftly glossed 
over, even though one of these be the pointed declaration : 
“Matrimony is not a sacrament.” 

The entire scheme is quite up to the pattern set by 
certain Presbyterian missioners in their pretended Masses 
and should be denounced by worthy members of the 
Baptist community in the same honorable spirit as the 
Newark missions were denounced by the Presbyterian 
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body. ‘The end sought surely cannot justify the deceitful 
and dishonest means the booklet makes easy for the use 
of Baptist missioners. Meantime it is not inopportune 
to remind Catholics that their charity for their own, as 
well as their jealous and zealous care for the household 
of God, should find little need of such lesson as the 
“Italian Helpers” forces upon our attention. 
M. J. O'CONNOR. S.J. 


Successful Extension Courses 


The Young Men’s Catholic Association has grown up, 
about and with Boston College. Founded by one of the 
first presidents of that institution, it has advanced and 
developed step by step with the College itself. Member- 
ship in the Association, however, is open to all Catholics. 
Within the last five years the remarkable development 
of the College has been reflected in the Association by 
increased activity, and the formation and advancement 
of night classes. From its very inception the Association 
has kept well in the foreground the ideal which inspired 
its formation, the welfare, spiritual and intellectual, of 
Catholic young men. This idea of night classes was 
logical, then, and for the last twenty years the directors 
have toyed with the prospect of furnishing the members 
with means of intellectual improvement similar to those 
given by the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

No definite outcome resulted until the fall of 1910. 
At that time five practical courses were started with a total 
registration of sixty-five. From this lowly beginning, 
the work has developed with such startling rapidity and 
phenomenal results as to forcibly evidence that a long 
felt and imperative need had been met. In 1911 and 
1912, the registration was 550; in 1912 and 1913, 1,098; 
whilst in the present year 1,743 men and women are at- 
tending a number of courses, cultural and practical. If 
figures could moralize what a story these figures would 
tell! 

Significant as are these facts, they are not more so than 
the steady development in the efficient business manage- 
ment of the undertaking. This forms an interesting and 
perhaps the most important chapter in the new work of 
the Association. Business efficiency and _ businesslike 
management are a fundamental and indispensable neces- 
sity in work like this. With them permanence and suc- 
cess are assured. Without them failure is inevitable. 
There were only five courses in 1910, taught by volunteer 
instructors, The work is carried on to-day by a corps 
of some twenty instructors, all of whom receive compen- 
sation for their services. The result has been the acquisi- 
tion of high-grade teachers, eminent in their special 
branches. The present faculty is drawn from fourteen 
approved schools and colleges. Excellence in the teach- 
ing staff, and perseverance in the work, could hardly be 
uniformly expected under the old volunteer plan. Both 
have been adequately obtained by putting the whole work 
on a sound financial and business basis. 








The variety of the courses offered in what might be 
called the very infancy of the project is truly remarkable. 
Thirty courses are open to the students, including such 
widely divergent subjects as accounting, advertising, 
algebra, bookkeeping, Catholic philosophy, civil service, 
commercial arithmetic, commercial English, commercial 
geography, commercial law, concrete construction, econo- 
mics, elocution, English composition and_ literature, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, commercial Spanish, 
typewriting, penmanship, salesmanship, structural en- 
gineering, social service and Greek. The popular courses 
are those in philosophy, civil service and social service. 
Of these philosophy claims 148, civil service 520; and 
social service 300. 

Without efficiency numbers would signify nothing. 
Efficiency, therefore, has been the motto from the start. 
Judged by this touchstone, the results would satisfy 
judgments the most critical and exacting. Take for ex- 
ample the civil service course: Thirty candidates were 
entered last year in the local civil service examinations. 
These thirty candidates competed with 3,000 students 
from other schools of the district. The Association’s 
candidates took first place on the women’s list and second 
place on the men’s list. Out of the original thirty, eight 
were numbered amongst the first fifty successful com- 
petitors; thirteen amongst the first 100. This is a fair 
test of the efficiency requirement, and an eloquent testi- 
mony of the splendid opportunities offered to Catholic 
men and women of bettering their positions in life. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the work being 
done in Catholic philosophy. This course stands alone 
in importance. In view of the medley of crazy, grotesque 
and faddist philosophies, foisted upon the unsuspecting 
minds of modern men, how supremely paramount it is 
that the leaders of Catholic thought and action should be 
thoroughly imbued with the Catholic philosophy of 
thought and action! Catholic leaders of thought and 
action are those the philosophy class aims to reach and 
does reach. Those who follow the Catholic philosophy 
class usually occupy the higher positions in life, those 
positions which by their very nature seem to promise a 
more far-reaching and powerful influence for good. 
Forty-eight men follow the Monday night class in Cath- 
olic ethics. Of these seven are doctors; four lawyers; 
nine head-masters of schools; twelve sub-masters of 
schools ; ten business men; one a trust company president 
and one a certified accountant. In a similar class last 
year, two Protestants were in attendance, graduates of a 
well-known university. In connection with the night phil- 
osophy work, it seems proper to mention the post- 
graduate course carried on by the Boston College proper 
for those who having already obtained their A. B., are 
aiming at the Master’s Degree. 

Judging from the past the extension courses are des- 
tined to exercise tremendous influence for good not only 
in Boston proper, but also in the far outlying districts. 
The registration by districts shows a large attendance 
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from localities separated more than twenty miles from 
greater Boston. 

The classes of the Young Men’s Catholic Association 
seem to be, at least in New England, the first uniformly 
successful attempt to give Catholics on a large scale the 
opportunities hitherto necessarily sought at the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. In the highly complex 
conditions of modern life, technical and specialized 
knowledge is the inevitable road to increased efficiency 
and greater wage-earning capacity. The time seems ripe 
for Catholi¢ Societies throughout the land to follow along 
the path which has been blazed by the Young Men’s 
Catholic Association of Boston. I. W. Cox, s.J. 


Vivisection 


Vivisection is the performing of surgical operations 
upon living and healthy animals in order to increase 
surgical knowledge and skill for the benefit of mankind. 
If the animal be sick, so that the operation benefits it in 
any way, we have vivisection no longer. For vivi- 
section, then, it is essential that no advantage, but rather 
a great disadvantage, comes to the subject animal. 
Against this practice there is at present a strong move- 
ment. 

It is quite certain that the tendency to-day is to grant 
animals more than is becoming, rather than less. A seri- 





ous magazine has just given considerable space to a dis- | 


cussion of the rights of birds. We read in the news- 
papers letters from people anxious about the condition 
of the squirrels inthe park, or of the horses in the street. 
Animal hospitals appeal for subscriptions as charities. 
We have not forgotten the dog dinner parties of last 
winter. We read not long ago of a legacy of one hundred 
dollars a month bequeathed to a dog, and of a lady setting 
out at a moment’s notice for the Riviera, because her dog 
was too delicate for the winter climate of New York. If, 
then, the Vivisectionists fail with regard to animals by de- 
fect, it is clear that their opponents are likely to run into 
the opposite extreme of exaggeration. We shall, there- 
fore, lay down the principles upon which the matter is to 
be decided. 

In the first place, animals have no rights. A right is 
the moral power of exacting something from another. 
It supposes an obligation in the other recognized by him 
who exercises the right. Hence rights suppose intelli- 
gence, and are found only in man. Before attaining the 
use of reason a man has no formal rights, but radical 
rights only, rooted in the fact that he has a rational nature 
tending towards its full development. Animals, there- 


fore, have not even radical rights, and consequently can 
suffer no injury in the strict sense of the term. Any 
argument against vivisection based on the animal’s rights 
or wrongs is utterly fallacious. 

Secondly, animals belong to man, not only by natural 
law, but also by divine positive law. They are given him 
for his services. 


We know that human slavery, in the 








abstract, is not against natural justice: for a man may 
acquire justly the right to the labor of his fellow-man, 
Christianity nevertheless got rid of slavery because of its 
abuse practically inevitable. Men were not content with 
owning the labor of their fellows under just conditions ; 
they wanted to own it unjustly. Moreover, they went 
further and pretended to own their persons, to own them 
body and soul. They ignored, even trampled on their 
most sacred personal rights, treated them as inferior 
beings excluded from the common destiny of men, which 
is to attain the possession of God by serving Him as 
rational beings elevated by grace to the supernatural 
order. Ina word, they pretended to own men and women 
as they owned cattle. What was a grievous wrong as 
regards human beings endowed with intelligence and free 
will, and therefore with natural rights, redeemed by 
Christ, and therefore possessing supernatural rights, is 
the normal condition of the animal that has none of those 
gifts. These, then, are owned entirely. If I possess a 
horse, or a cow, or a dog, its every drop of blood, its 
every sinew is mine, so that should any one harm it wan- 
tonly, he injures me, violating my right in my possession, 
but he does no injustice to the animal. 

If that be so, one may say, the case is clear in favor of 
the vivisectionist. May I not do what I like with my 
own? If God be excluded, and it is the fashion to exclude 
God to-day, there’ is no answer to the claim. Whenever 
men have forgotten God, or put Him out of their social 
system, they have sunk into depths of depravity and 
cruelty; because, making themselves irresponsible lords 
and masters of whatever they could subject to themselves, 
they have acted on the principle that they may do what 
they like with their own. Give God His due place and 
everything is changed. Every thing in this world is God’s 
creature. He is the supreme Lord. He has created man 
and given him all the lower creatures, of which man could 
not create the least, as means to enable him to work out 
his destiny, which is to praise, reverence and serve God, 
and thus to save his soul. Man is not absolute in his do- 


.minion over creatures. He can not use a dog or a cat to 


gratify his inordinate inclinations, any more than he can 
so use food or drink. Should he fall into gluttony or 
drunkenness, however, he does not violate any right of 
food or drink: he violates God’s right who gives him 
food or drink for a definite purpose. So, also, if he in- 
dulges cruelty with regard to the lower animals, he does 
them no wrong, but he does God a very great wrong in- 
deed. Let us go back to the nursery, where we find very 
often sounder opinions than in the more sophisticated 
world. “Don’t tease the cat,” the mother tells the child. 
“It is wrong to do so. Stroke it now and make it happy.” 
Yet the mother is not troubling herself very much about 
the cat. It is the child that matters chiefly. Its cruelty 
is a violation of God’s order, not only because it is the 
indulgence of a base passion that must be checked, but 
also because it is an abuse of His gift. 

We must note here that God is the fountain of perfect 
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order. Hence, the higher a creature is in the scale of 
being, the more serious is the abuse of it considered in 
itself. Gluttony is a serious disorder ; but its chief offence 
is almost entirely in the indulgence of the inordinate ap- 
petite. The creature, food, is abused, it is true, but this 
is relatively insignificant. Let us come back to the nur- 
sery philosophy. The mother who reproves her child for 
gluttony, or waste, will dwell upon the abuse of food, 
but she will bring this home chiefly in an indirect way 
“Think of the poor people who could have satisfied their 
hunger with the food you have abused.” But when it 
comes to the abuse of a sensitive creature she dwells upon 
the wrong done to God in the suffering inflicted on His 
creature, who so loves all that not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without His providence. 

On the other hand, we must avoid the exaggeration 
of measuring the sufferings of animals by our own, In 
the first place, there is no reason to suppose that their 
nervous organization is as delicate as ours. Indeed, one 
could draw from God’s providence reasons favoring .this 
view. Hurt animals must get their food and have to be 
cured by nature of injuries that would send us to bed to 
be waited on by others. Moreover, observation seems to 
confirm this; for animals that have been severely 
wounded show but little evidence of pain after the first 
shock. However all this may be, it is certain that they 
have not what is most intense in our pain, the mental 
anguish. They. suffer in the direct order only. An ani- 
mal can not reflect upon itself as the subject of suffering, 
nor can it anticipate the sufferings of hours or days to 
come, nor recall the sufferings past as such. 

We therefore draw the following conclusions: 

1. Animals are given to man for his use without limit. 
This use therefore involves constantly more or less suf- 
fering. 

2. This use of animals must be orderly; there must be 
due proportion between the use and the end to be ob- 
tained, which must always be good in itself. I suppose 
that if the tenderest-hearted Antivivisectionist were criti- 


cally ill, he or she would not think it wrong to flog a pair. 


of horses along for twenty or thirty miles to fetch a 
doctor. 

3. Vivisection that really adds to the means of preserv- 
ing human life, or of relieving human pain, is lawful. 

t. Vivisection that merely gratifies curiosity and treats 
animals just as chemicals are treated in a laboratory, is 
not lawful. 

5. Even in lawful vivisection the operator should guard 
himself and the lookers on from callousness, and still 
more from cruelty, both of which are moral disorders. 

That these rules may be observed, it is necessary that 
vivisectors be God-fearing men. Unfortunately we know 
too well that in the operating room the grossest materi- 
alism is the rule rather than the exception. 
see how the practice is to be controlled, since God has so 
small a place in the administration of public affairs to- 


day. It is one of the many good things that are abused 


Ner do we: 





by a world without God, and the only remedy is to bring 
back God into our public life. As for those who clamor 
against it, we would remind them that one who perverts 
the natural affections given by God to be bestowed upon 
children, to lavish them on a brute beast, is vastly more 
guilty in His sight than the worst vivisector. 

Henry Woops, s.J. 


The Catholic Colonization Society 


Among the many and various activities of the Church 
in America, the work of the Catholic Colonization So- 
ciety is certainly one of paramount importance. Accord- 
ing to the most accurate statistics obtainable, about 
50,000 Catholic families yearly succumb to the lure of 
the country and move thither from crowded industrial 
centres. This is exclusive of the many farmers who 
leave one state for another. It is exclusive, too, of the 
thousands of prosperous rustics who hail from Belgium, 
Holland, France, Germany, and Switzerland, to seek a 
home on the vast tracts of land which are continually 
thrown on the market by rich land syndicates or by the 
railroad companies. It is a well known fact that one of 
the main causes of leakage among Catholics in the past 
is attributable to the fact that they settle in places far 
removed from Catholic influences. To help the pros- 
pective settler locate in distinctly Catholic colonies, so 
that he and his family may receive all the ministrations 
of the Church, is, then, the principal and fundamental aim 
of Catholic colonization. 

The Society was founded in 1890 by a band of priests 
who were desirous of helping immigrants to find suitable 
homes. It received the encouragement of the hierarchy 
and before the end of a year it was reorganized under 
the direction of several bishops and formally approyed 
by the Archbishops of the country. Since July 1911, the 
Catholic Colonization Society has been a_ properly 
chartered corporation under the laws of the State of 
Illinois. It is truly a national organization, both in its 
memberships and in the field of its operations. Its 
membership comprises men from all parts of the country 
and representative of different races or nationalities, 
Belgian, Bohemian, German, Irish, Italian and Polish. 
All the members are American citizens. The field of the 
Society’s operations can be judged from the fact that it 
has settled colonies in Florida, Texas, Alabama, Mon- 
tana and Washington. In the near future colonies will 
be placed in the East. 

“This work,” in the words of His Grace, Archbishop 
Messmer, “is but another manifestation of the great mis- 
sionary spirit that has, in our days, been wonderfully 
awakened in the Catholic Church of the United States.” 
Since the Society is a Catholic organization established 
for the protection and promotion of Catholic interests, it 
is naturally subject to the rules and laws of the Catholic 
Church and in all its dealings and undertakings always 
seeks the advice of those prelates of the hierarchy who 
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are interested or concerned in the work of colonization. 
It does not approve of any land company’s holdings, how- 
ever meritorious, unless the company binds itself to build 
a modest church, parsonage and school, and pledges itself 
moreover, to support a priest for three years, as soon as 
a group of fifteen families are settled on the territory. 

The church property must be deeded to the Ordinary 
of the respective diocese, who appoints the pastor for the 
place and assumes the complete management of the 
colony, without the least interference on the part of the 
Society. 

The secondary object of the Society tends to safeguard 
the material interests of Catholic land seekers. There 
are thousands of land companies operating all over the 
country, that advertise extensively in the daily papers 
and magazines. Many of them are no doubt managed 
by men of the highest integrity but still there is a suffi- 
ciently large number of them conducted by people who 
can be characterized by the word “shark.” Upon appli- 
cation of the land companies for the endorsement of the 
Society, a thorough investigation of the property in ques- 
tion is at once commenced by the legal and agricultural 
experts of the organization. The nature of the soil and 
water is the easiest thing to ascertain, as the government 
is ready to analyze any soil and water sent to its labora- 
tories. The weather conditions are of vital importance 
On them depend the growth of crops and the comfort 
of men and animals. It is necessary to know when the 
first and last killing frost occurs; what dangers there are 
of hailstorms and insect pests; what the rainfall is, and 
whether there are alternating periods of good and bad 
crops. The marketing conditions must also be looked 
into, and when there is question of perishable crops, it 
must be ascertained that commission men will come and 
buy. The transportation rates must be examined so as 
to know what crops bring good profits. Local markets 
are of great advantage; and if industries and factories 
can be established they add great value to the produce. 

The Society is just now contemplating the establish- 
ment of a colony fifty miles north of Mobile, Alabama, 
and the following are some of tlie conditions it is impos- 
ing on the land company: (a) that no more land be sold 
to any individual than he can easily work; (b) that the 
company be sure, before closing contract, that the buyer 
after making first payment on his land, has enough 
money to tide hii over difficulties for a year; (c) thata 
cannery be established by the company within one year, 
to take care of perishable products such as figs, etc.; (d) 
that a man be appointed to help the farmer dispose of his 
produce advantageously and thus save him from ex- 
ploitation; (e) that a first-class agricultural expert be 
put in charge of the company’s demonstration farm to 
teach the colonists the kind of crops they should plant 
and the proper time to plant them. 

If everything is found satisfactory, the Society then 
gives its endorsement and sanctions a descriptive report 
of the property, which the land company or owner is at 








liberty to make public. The endorsement alone, bearing 
as it does the names of the most prominent American 
prelates, is a great asset, in the possession of a good com- 
pany with a first-class selling agency. Besides, the So- 
ciety will, from time to time, keep the endorsed colony 
before the eyes of the public by articles in the coloniza- 
tion department of Our Sunday Visitor, a very popular 
Catholic weekly, national in character, having a circula- 
tion of nearly 300,000. 

In all these ways does the Society work, thus bringing 
safety and comfort to thousands of immigrants who 
would otherwise settle in places where the practice of 
their religion is impossible or else drift aimlessly from 
place to place to the detriment of their spiritual and 
temporal well being. JouN DE VILLE, A.M. 

Secretary, Colonization Society. 


‘‘Laymen’s Retreats’’ Movement 


It is almost exactly five years since the first steps were 
taken to organize the work of “Laymen’s Retreats’’ in 
America. Early in 1909, at the request of a small band 
of men, Father Terence J. Shealy, S.J., was put in gen- 
eral charge of the work by his Provincial. The idea then 
was to find a suitable house near New York City and 
open it as a House of Retreats exclusively for laymen. 

Pending the discovery of a suitable place, “week-end” 
retreats were given at Fordham University in the sum- 
mer vacation and at Keyser Island during the fall months 
of 1909. Ten retreats were given, attended by 179 men, 
during that year. The same plan was followed in 1910, 
the number of retreats being nineteen and that of re- 
treatants 300. Early in 1911 the “House of Retreats,” 
now known as Mount Manresa, was founded at Fort 
Wadsworth, Staten Island. It was purchased, equipped 
and opened on September 8, 1911, in presence of Father 
Provincial, with nearly forty retreatants for the first 
“week-end.” The total number of retreats given in 1911 
was twenty and the number of retreatants was 430. In 
1912 twenty-five retreats were given with 561 retreatants. 
In 1913 thirty-two retreats were given with no less than 
944 retreatants, four of these retreats being given at 
places other than Mount Manresa for the convenience of 
the respective bands. To summarize, in five years, one 
hundred and six retreats have been given with 2,414 re- 
treatants—a record that, I think, will match that of any 
other “House of Retreats” in its first five years. 

Moreover, for the present year no less than twenty- 
nine retreats are arranged for, promoters having already 
selected their dates. The capacity of Mount Manresa has 
been materially increased by bringing into use a cottage 
and bungalow on the grounds, and at least forty men can 
be comfortably accommodated at one time. The house 
and grounds have been greatly improved and beautified. 
The retreatants this year will unquestionably far out- 
number those of 1913, and yet there is plenty of room 


for more. 
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Leaving for the moment the matter of retreats proper, 
it is necessary to note another very important and valu- 
able work which has been carried on at the same time. 
At the end of 1910 the “Laymen’s League for Retreats 
and Social Studies” was founded to give permanent form 
to the organization which up to that time had pushed the 
retreat work. In October, 1911, the League opened its 
“School of Social Studies,” for the purpose of training 
a corps of lecturers to combat Socialism. Classes were 
held twice a week in the rooms of the Fordham Law 
Schoo!, 140 Nassau Street, and a full course of lectures, 
covering the entire subject of Socialism, was given by 
Father Shealy, Professor John A. Ryan, Mr. Stuart P. 
West, and Condé B. Pallen, Ph.D. The classes were well 
and regularly attended, and as a result of the first year’s 
work (1911-1912), over a hundred public lectures were 
given in 1912-1913. The second year’s work of the 
School (1912-1913), saw a large increase in the class, 
and the curriculum was considerably widened. The 
present year (1913-1914), shows a still further increase 
in attendance and interest; and the School, which now 
holds its sessions in St. Francis Xavier’s College, 30 
West 16th Street, has become a permanent and most ac- 
tive centre of Catholic activity in Social reform, and a 
splendid recruiting ground for the anti-Socialist cam- 
paign. A large library of economic books has been 
accumulated by the School for the use of its students. 

An important offshoot of the Laymen’s League for 
Retreats and Social Studies is the Social Reform League, 
founded about two years ago to conduct an aggressive 
anti-Socialistic weekly newspaper, the Live Issue, 
which has made a definite place for itself and already 
has a large circulation all over the country. This paper 
is of its kind unique in the United States and has always 
enjoyed the compliment of considerable angry attention 
from “our friends the enemy” by reason of its excellent 
services to the common cause. The Live /ssue should be 
much more largely circulated even than it is, for it is a 
most useful publication and can be had in quantities at 
very low rates. Moreover, it is well to look ahead a little 
to the desirable goal of a daily publication; this should 
be well within the compass of the Live /ssue if larger sup- 
port is forthcoming. 

Such are the bald facts concerning the Laymen’s Retreats 
Movement in America, and I venture to think that they 
contribute a record of achievement of which Catholics 
may fairly be proud. But, good as it is, it is only a be- 
ginning; and, important as are the social reform activi- 


ties of the Laymen’s League, it is the retreats that are’ 


the heart of the work. The number of retreats should be 
greatly increased in the near future,-despite the difficul- 
ties surrounding the work in conditions such as those 
created by business in a city like New York. The sac- 
rifice of time involved is small—from 5.30 p. m. on 
Friday until 8 a. m. on Monday—and the expense trifling. 
An annual retreat should be an integral part of the life 
of every Catholic man who can possibly manage it. Re- 








treats are held every “week-end” from March to Christ- 
mas. All that one has to do is to write to C, J. A. Fitz- 
simmons, Corresponding Secretary, Room 2527, 21 Park 
Row, New York City, and full information will at once 
be sent the intending retreatant. 

Tuomas F. Wooptock. 


The Russian Advance 


No more striking change in the trend of international 
politics has taken place within the last decade than the 
tacit acceptance of Russian expansion and Russian pre- 
dominance by the English-speaking world. The stride 
of the mighty colossus, once viewed with such alarm, is 
to-day a matter for resignation instead of emulation, and 
the statesmen in charge of the British Empire seem 
happy if they can arrange a modus vivendi with a rival 
impossible to resist. Turn whither we will the spectacle 
of Russia creeping forward confronts us, materially in 
Asia, and politically in Europe. 

Northern Persia may be reckoned as almost a Russian 
settlement, so continuous is the stream of emigration 
through Turkestan. The formal annexation of the pro- 
vince of Azerbaijan is awaited by the settlers as a cer- 
tainty in the near future; and the Persian khans, coaxed 
or threatened to yield up their lands, have ceased to hope 
that England would interfere to control the extent or 
method of Russia’s determined appropriation. The co- 
Protectorate of 1907 has been all to the advantage of 
Russia, the role of Sir Edward Grey being that of a 
complacent second to Russian aspirations. The suscepti- 
bilities of Eastern peoples are carefully considered by Rus- 
sian officials, and the “protection” to be soon converted 
to “possession” is exercised in truly diplomatic fashion. 
Nevertheless it came as a shock when the Tsar’s name- 
day was observed in Teheran with more pomp and cere- 
mony than had ever been connected with native rulers 
of Persia. 

The Regent, Nasr-Ul-Mulk, and all dignitaries and 
officials, waited in person at the Russian Legation to 
tender obeisance, and the ambassador held a kind of 
levee as if he were vicariously receiving the homage due 
to his imperial master in St. Petersburg. Not only 
Persian finances, Persian railways, Persian parliamentary 
elections are directed and regulated by Russian influence, 
but appointment to civil and administrative posts is sub- 
ject to the approbation of the local Russian consul! In 
view of the supine policy of England, and the cowed 
condition of a population of one and a half million in the 
province of Azerbaijan, one would not discover adequate 
reasons for Russia’s surreptitious increase of her army 
in Northern Persia, if Germany’s watchfulness were not 
borne in mind, and also the proximity of Turkish Meso- 
potamia, Russia’s next objective in the march towards 
the Persian gulf. Incidents such as the closing of the 
Ashkabad caravan route to non-Russian merchandise 
show that Russia can be arbitrary with impunity in the 
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land she has taken under her “protection.” Persia's dis- 
integration in favor of Russia (with the share she is 
willing to concede to England, and forced to concede to 
Germany) is a contingency of the future. Friends of 
liberty and tolerance the world over will hope that it be 
deferred until the great Moscovite Empire has reached a 
higher grade in her cultural evolution. 

Armenia, with its splendid heritage of Christianity, 
and its record of intense nationality preserved through 
centuries of atrocious persecution, is in danger of ex- 
changing Turkish for Russian rule. Jt was natural, 
considering the decline of French prestige, that the 
nearest Christian Power should arrogate to itself the 
right of furthering Armenia’s demand for reforms. 
Russia’s attempts, however, to get any restriction put 
upon the authority of the Kurds, have not been successful 
up to the present. Meantime she is ready to assist the 
Turkish administration, if she be allowed, by putting her 
trained forces at the disposition of an international com- 
mittee of Reform similar to that which failed in Mace- 
donia. We are not concerned liere with Russia’s sin- 
cerity in her proposals for the welfare of Armenia, but 
with the fact that she poses as protectress of Armenian 
Christians while refusing to <ifferentiate between her 
own co-religionists and the Catholics who reject her 
spiritual authority. It is Russia’s custom to ignore the 
existence of those who contravene her assumption that 
“orthodoxy is the relig on of the East, with negligible 
exceptions.” The mov: ments of the Armenian Catholics 
for an organized appeal to Western Europe have been 
insidiously hampered!) by Russian agents. The Tsar’s 
Government desires no encroachment on his privilege of 
Eastern Christianity. There is no Catholic Power ex- 
tant capable of practically befriending Armenian Cath- 
olics as Russia befriends her own people; and one can 
foresee an era of trouble in store for recalcitrants to an 
aggressive regime of Russian “protection.” Apart from 
the injustice 0“ denying to Armenians what is granted 
to the Balkar States, namely, an independence for which 
they have p csistently fought and suffered, it is surely a 
disgrace t! at the Christians of North America and 
Europe remain indifferent to the struggle of Christians 
for a portion of the blessings their own geographical 
positions allows them to enjoy. If public interest were 
aroused in a brave little nation that has held the flag of 
Christ close to its breast throughout the ages, Germany 
would pause in the compromise that is about to relin- 
quish Armenia to Russia in exchange for Bagdad. Whe 
Catholics of Germany are the Government’s most power- 
ful inciters to a firm policy of opposition towards Rus- 
sian pretentions in Palestine. Catholics elsewhere’ could 
benefit in their Catholicity by uniting in spirit with the 
hundred thousand Catholics of Armenia endeavoring to 
obtain an international Protectorate for Turkey’s scheme 
of reform instead of a Russian Protectorate. A very 


modest form of autonomy would be welcomed with 
gratitude by a people that deserves it far more than does 








Albania. Armenia has not surrendered to Islamism in 
as whole-hearted a fashion as did many of the 
Albanian tribes; but this is, apparently, no title to the 
sympathy of Europe. Her tragic history will be indeed 
poignant if deliverance from Turkey means but absorp- 
tion by Russia. England is climbing down so fast in her 
pretension to share the exploitation of the oil-fields of 
Mesopotamia, and Italy is pushing so firmly claims to 
concessions of various kinds in Asia Minor, that one is 
forced to accept the decay of English influence in the 
Near East, and the improbability of an English check to 
Russia in Armenia. Indeed a Government organ has 
recently declared that any move by England would but 
lead to the assertion of Russian preponderance, and that, 
after all, ‘“England’s policy was one of disinterestedness.” 
Cowardice would be a better name. 

Russia’s domination in Europe will reach a climax if 
she succeeds in the formation of a second Balkan League 
under her auspices, The baptism of the latest scion of 
the House of Romanoff, son of Prince John Constantino- 
vitch and Princess Helen of Servia, was made the 
occasion for a demonstration of Slavo-Hellenic solidarity 
inasmuch as the Servian and Greek Premiers were in- 
vited to attend, and at the same time Rumanian and Bul- 
garian politicians of note were present in St. Petersburg. 
The Tsar himself, held the infant at the font and carried 
it in his arms thrice round the church after bestowing 
on it the auspicious name of “Vse-Volod.” (Rule-All.) 
The stability of the Karageorgevitch dynasty in Servia 
is thus assured, for nobody doubts that Russia is the 
dispenser of Balkan thrones. The child whom the Tsar 
delighted to honor is King Peter’s first grandson and 
may be counted as fourth in the order of succession 
while the Crown Prince of Servia is unmarried. The 
solemn unveiling of a monument to Grand-Duke Nikola 
Nikolayevitch, who led an army in 1879 to the gates of 
Constantinople, coincided with the festivities of young 
Vse-Volod’s baptism, and showed that Russia does not 
relinquish her claim to plant the Cross on Saint Sophia. 

Russia is creating a sphere of influence in Hungary 
itself, and from Alaska to Swedo-Finnish ground, from 
the Urals to the Baltic, she stretches like an octopus. Not 
by her population of nearly 200,000 millions, her army 
in proportion, her tenacity, her religious fervor, but by 
her unsurpassed birthrate—486 per 10,000—is Russia 
overwhelming the world. E. C. 

ine 

Mr. Asquith introduced, March 9, a compromise pro- 
posal on Home Rule, permitting any Irish county, by 
vote of the majority of its electorate, to remain outside 
the Bill’s operation and under the British Parliament for 
six years, when another vote will be taken. Mr. Law said 
the Unionists would not have Home Rule on these or any 
other terms. Mr. Redmond regretfully accepted the com- 
promise, conditional on Orange agreement. Mr. O’Brien 
declared the proposal “hateful and intolerable.” It 
would leave Northeast Ulster Catholics unprotected. 
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The Creed of Violence 


Unpremeditated violence is deplorable. Violence which 
is the direct result of a creed is hateful. New York is 
at present the victim of the latter. An insane philosophy, 
the heritage of desperate men, is working itself out in 
practice. The result is not reassuring. Churches are in- 
Services are interrupted. Food and shelter are 
demanded in an insolent way. God and religion are blas- 
phemed, and men look on in amazement. Well they 
might. There is never any excuse for blasphemy. There 
was no excuse for this outbreak of violence. It was born 
of passion pure and simple. Envy, disrespect for author- 
ity, unreasonable hatred of our social order, these were 
its progenitors. Many of the starving men who took part 
in the disgraceful scene were idlers who would not work. 
Others had homes. Still others were supplied with 
money. At the very time they were clamoring for places 
to sleep there were 1,000 vacant beds in the municipal 
lodging houses. Where, then, is the excuse for the vio- 
lence? There is none. There is, however, an explana- 
tion. This does not lie in lack of work nor in lack of 
bed or board. The explanation is found in the hearts 
of these men. Their hearts are godless. Their souls, 
not their bodies, are starved... They know not God to 
submit to Him. Not submitting to Him, they will not 
submit to human authority. They will not respect human 
law, nor the State, nor anything else which checks their 
wild individualism, their license. Here is the real diffi- 
culty. There is but one hope of escape from it.. This 
hope may not be realized in this generation. It can be 
Put God in the hearts of the chil- 
dren. Seat Him strong there. Order will then flow from 
within, not be imposed from without. Then, and only 
then, will law, order and the State, instruments of God 
for man’s welfare, be respected. Here is the only hope. 
Reject it and the future will be more ominous than the 


vaded, 


realized in the next. 


present ‘ 








Italy’s Commissioner to the Panama-Pacific Exposition 


One is gratified to note that a zealous body of Cath- 
olic laymen in San Francisco has taken prompt action to 
make known to the Directors of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position its disgust with the appointment of Ernesto 
Nathan as Commissioner from the Government of Italy 
to represent that country in San Francisco during the 
World’s Fair next year. A committee of the Young 
Men’s Institute has been designated to wait upon Most 
Rev. Archbishop Riordan to confer with him on the ques- 
tion of protesting against the coming of the former 
Mayor of Rome to their city in that honorable capacity. 
That organization affirms that the appointment of Nathan, 
discredited even by his own recent partisans in the elec- 
tions held a few months ago, is an affront to the Catholic 
people of America, and that everything feasible shall be 
done to make his presence in San Francisco impossible. 

No Catholic who recalls the outrageous insults uttered 
by Mayor Nathan in 1910, in his famous speech at Porta 
Pia, on the eve of the exhibition organized to celebrate 
the spoliation of the Holy See, will hesitate to align him- 
self with the young men of the Golden Gate City who 
have inaugurated the protest. That speech can never be 
forgotten and will never be forgiven by Catholics; the 
more so since Nathan, on several occasions since the date 
of the original insult, has gone out of his way to assert 
that he withdraws no single syllable of the notorious 
harangue, and has eagerly sought occasion to add new 
evidence of his hatred for the Holy Father and the Cath- 
olic Church. 

The Monitor of San Francisco in publishing the action 
of the representative body of Catholic laymen in its home 
city has this to say: 


If Nathan is allowed to come here as a representative of 
Italy, it will be against the wishes of millions of citizens of the 
United States. The Catholic people alone of our country will, 
to a man, refuse to accept him; and it goes without saying that 
they will be supported in their protest by every fair-minded 
non-Catholic,—Protestant or Jew—in the land. For Nathan is 
the most infamous sworn enemy of religion in the world to-day. 
A Jew, born in England, but raised in Italy, he is the chief of 
Europe’s Freemason politicians. For the past five years and 
more, as Mayor of Rome, he has held his office to harass the 
Catholic Church, to insult the Pope, and to outrage the feelings 
of Catholics the world over. So far has he gone in his violent 
hatred of the Church that he has not only aroused the indigna- 
tion of the whole Christian world, but has been repudiated even 
by his own. 

It is preposterous that decent Christians should be ex- 
pected to take part in an affair in which so envenomed: 
an enemy of all they hold dear is to be permitted to 


occupy a position of dignity and trust. 


The Virgin Birth 
For some time the newspapers have been putting this 
subject before their readers. For the sake of the public, 
therefore, it is necessary to explain it. 
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The perpetual virginity of the Mother of God is an 
article of faith so intimately connected with the Incarna- 
tion, that a right belief in the one cannot stand long with- 
out a right belief in the other: The Catholic Church 
teaches that the Mother of God was a virgin in the con- 
ception of her Divine Son, in His birth, and ever after- 
wards; and this is the force of the term “perpetual.” 
Protestantism, pretending to defend God’s honor, denied 
to the Blessed Virgin the title decreed to her by the 
Council of Ephesus as the necessary consequence of the 
rightful understanding of the Incarnation, and so lost 
gradually the true notion of that mystery, with this re- 
sult, that not a few to-day are questioning what they call 
the “Virgin Birth.” The term is ambiguous, because it 
may be applied exclusively to the second element of our 
belief, or may be extended to take in the first. The 
latter, however, is the sense in which most Protestants 
use it; for a little reflection will show that the only valid 
reason for the denial of Our Lady’s virginity in Our 
Lord’s birth must be the denial of her virginity in His 
conception. Even the wisest Rationalist knows too little 
of the nature ,of matter to be in a position to discuss 
it on the ground of the so-called essential properties of 
matter. 

Although the denial to Our Lady of her title of Mother 
of God leads, as a logical consequence, to the corruption of 
the true idea of the Incarnation and every false notion 
that flows from this, yet the denial of the Virgin Birth 
does not come about formally in this way. Men are not 
always logical, and the first error for centuries did hardly 
more than make misty and dim the idea of the Incarna- 
tion in the minds of those outside the Church. But this 
mistiness took from them what we may call the Christian 
instinct, and made them ready for formal error when 
the occasion should present it. The occasion came when 
Rationalism invaded the Protestant sects without excep- 
tion, destroying belief in Revelation. Having denied the 
origin of the human race in Adam and its fall in him, 
one cannot but lose the true doctrine of the Redemption. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ becomes a great moral reformer 
only, a mere man, at best no more than the adopted Son 
of God. The sect that tolerates the first error must 
tolerate the graver blasphemy; and so we see in the 
Church of England such men as Dr. Sanday, Professor 
of Theology at Oxford, teaching it, and the Master of 
the Temple making, on Christmas Day of all days in the 
year, the “Virgin Birth” an open question. Such men 
have their followers more than people think. The book 
“Foundations,” made famous by the Bishop of Zanzibar’s 
letter, is full of such doctrine, which, as the Guardian 
practically admitted lately without shame, the Church 
of England cannot proscribe. With such examples before 
them it is no wonder that a multitude of smaller men 
are reaching after a reputation as thinkers by swelling 
the chorus of denial. 

Once a sect allows such things, it is no longer Christian. 
Its spirit is the spirit of Antichrist. To say so is not 





uncharitable. On the contrary Christian charity requires 
such plain speaking. For this we have the authority of 
St. John himself, the great apostle of charity. 


Catholics the Saving Leaven 


Against that systematized, “deliberate propaganda of 
immorality, of evil and indecency, all presented under 
the appearance of good,” that prevails so widely to-day 
the Catholic World for March calls upon “every clean, 
God-fearing soul’’ to battle valiantly. 

Catholics should be in the vanguard, says our contemporary, 
and we may greatly pride ourselves that we have been, for 
through the weekly and monthly press, from the pulpit, the 
confessional, through organizations of large membership, warn- 
ing and protest and appeal are constantly going forth. No 
one has any doubt where the Catholic Church stands, and if any 
of her children fail in what she asks, they know at least that 
they are false to her and to her teachings. Publicly and pri- 
vately Catholics ought to give the preeminently effective help 
of their personal example, by always standing for the good: 
by condemning with emphasis the evil. In this matter there 
is no compromise between Christ and the world. Catholics 
should generously support first of all those movements, headed 
by the bishops of the country, that seek to promote a truer, 
stronger sense of public morality; and also as citizens they 
should give their assistance and active cooperation to all public 
movements, legislation, etc., which have a like end in view. 

Our non-Catholic neighbors and the secular press, it 
is well to remember, understand far better than we think 
what position the Church expects her children to take re- 
garding the vile plays, books, magazines and pictures now 
so lamentably common and whose object is proclaimed 
in the disgusting cant of the day, to be the “promoting 
of a right-sex knowledge,” “saving the young from ruin” 
and “uplifting” the people. Our best papers for example 
have nothing but praise for the “Catholic Theatre Move- 
ment ;” they deplore the vogue that salacious literature 
is enjoying, and they are looking forward hopefully to 
the restoration of the people’s sanity with regard to ‘‘sex 
hygiene.” If individual Catholics, therefore are only 
true to themselves and to their Church’s teaching, they 
will be the one power in this country that can stay the 
progress of corruption and save our Christian civilization. 


Concentrate Lenten Almsgiving 


Apropos of the paper on “Lenten Almsgiving” in our 
issue of February 28, a zealous Cincinnati priest writes 
that the article’s doctrine is one “I have often preached 
to my sodality at the beginning of Lent, with this dif- 
ference: I got them to combine their alms and direct it 
to one end.” With the money the young ladies saved by 
abstaining during forty days from theatre-going, con- 
fectionery, and the like, they were enabled in 1909 to 
give “$1,000 to be invested for St. Xavier’s School; in 
1910 and 1911 they gathered together $1,500 for a per- 
petual scholarship in St. Xavier’s College; in 1912 they 
financed a free employment bureau, and in 1913 they 
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gathered $1,200 towards endowing a room in the new 
Good Samaritan Hospital.” 

Excellent! These young ladies have not only made 
their own the fruits of Lenten almsgiving that are 
spiritual, but by thus combining their penitential savings 
they have given permanent value even in this world to 
their deeds of charity. The sodality’s esprit de corps 
was a strong factor, of course, in promoting the success 
of the enterprises the Father mentions. If all similar 
Catholic organizations throughout the country were to 
follow the example of those Cincinnati young ladies, 
many of the Church’s educational and charitable institu- 
tions would soon be more prosperous. 


Pierre de la Gorce 


M Pierre de la Gorce, just elected to the French 
Academy, is known outside France chiefly by his 
“History of the Second Empire,” a masterly work in 
seven volumes. In it he shows the essential weakness of 
the Imperial Government, due partly to the defects of 
character in Napoleon III, but still more to the hold the 
revolutionary organization had on him, which he was 
never able to shake off. With this established, M de la 
Gorce traces out the journey of the Empire along the 
path of inevitable ruin from the apparent bright promise 
of its earlier days, when the L’Empire c'est la Paix of 
the Bordeaux discourse was thrilling every soul, to the 
surrender at Sedan with the ruins of a great army broken 
in a ghastly and unnecessary war. The stages of this 
twenty years’ journey are clear now to all, the Orsini 
Plot, Plombiéres, the War in Italy, the Roman Question 
with the duplicity and treachery involved in it, Mexico, 
the abstention in the Danish War, the abstention in the 
Prusso-Austrian War, Luxemburg and the mad treatment 
of the Hohenzollern Candidature. 

M de la Gorce was not always a man of letters exclu- 
sively. He belonged to the magistracy until 1880, when, 
forbidden by his conscience to cooperate in the decrees 
against religion, mild as they were compared with what 
followed, he resigned his office and became a historian. 
Beside the work we have just mentioned, he has written 
the “History of the Second Republic,” and is now en- 
gaged on the “History of Religion During the Revolu- 
tion.” M de la Gorce is a practising Catholic; and, 
therefore, some, questioning his impartiality, deny his 
He might appeal to his former 
works for his justification. He is a Royalist; but no one 
reading his “Second Empire” would discover it. He 
writes, not as a partisan, but as a Christian Frenchman, 


fitness for this work. 


who seeing what great things Napoleon III might have 
done for the true France, Christian France, records with- 
out bitterness, but with ever-deepening sadness, the dis- 
appointment of his hopes. Nevertheless, he takes another 
course to defend himself. He points out that there are 
two possible impartialities in the questions at issue, that 
of the indifferent and that of the defender of religion. 








Religious indifference is oné of the hypocritical terms of 
the modern age. Under a specious name it covers un- 
dying hostility. Religion is of its nature obligatory on 
man: there can be no indifference to it. The private in- 
dividual who declares himself indifferent has, so far as 
he is concerned, declared against it. No matter what 
may be its claims on him, he will bar it out of his life. 
The public man calling himself indifferent, goes further. 
He will exclude religion from social life. He will de- 
prive his fellow-men, whether they are willing or not, of 
its influences. He will cut off the generation to come 
from what he enjoyed, freedom of choice in the matter. 
In the name of freedom, under the cloak of indifference, 
he is a despot and an utter partisan. For such as he 
conscience does not exist. There is an end to be obtained, 
and every means to attain it must be used. With an end 
that violates the fundamental rights of every individual, 
it would be puerile to stop to discuss the justice of the 
means. The indifferent, then, will not be impartial. 

The defender of religion, on the other hand, has a con- 
science. He is serving truth and the God of truth; and 
he sees that his service demands the truth. And so M 
de la Gorce tells us that, clear as is his perception of the 
essential iniquity of the principles of the Revolution and 
of its monstrous crimes against religion, this does not 
blind him to the scandals from which the enemies of 
Christianity seized the opportunity for the accomplish- 
ment of their work. He has thus the foundation of real 
impartiality, but with it he is not content. “My daily 
prayer,” he says, “before beginning my work is that 
God will enlighten me to know the truth and give me 
grace to tell it.” This is the true historical spirit accord- 
ing to the mind of leo XIII, who, after all, did no more 
than put before us explicitly the doctrine of the Gospel. 
We may therefore !ook for a histery irom M de la 
Gorce of the highest utility; for if it be most important 
to grasp the enemy’s plan of attack, it is no less so to 
know our own weak points that allowed the attack to be 
successful in the past, so that, strengthening them, we 
may repel it in the present. 


A Journalist’s Confession 


Writing in the Atlantic Monthly on “Newspaper 
Morals,” Mr. Henry L. Mencken of the Baltimore Sun 
uses these significant words: 

I assume here, as an axiom too obvious to be argued, that 
the chief appeal of a newspaper, in all such holy causes as the 
“public good,” is not at all to the educated and reflective minority 
of citizens, but frankly to the ignorant and unreflective majority. 
The truth is that it would usually get a newspaper nowhere to 
address its exhortations to the former, for in the first place they 
are too few in number to make their support of much value in 
general engagements, and in the second place it is almost always 
impossible to convert them into disciplined and useful soldiers. 
They are too cantankerous for that, too ready with embarrassing 
strategy of their own. One of the principal marks of an edu- 
cated man, indeed, is the fact that he does not take his opinions 
from newspapers—not, at any rate, from the militant, crusading 
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newspapers. On the contrary, his attitude toward them is almost 
always one of frank cynicism, with indifference as its mildest 
form and contempt as its commonest. He knows that they are 
constantly falling into false reasoning about the things within his 
personal knowledge,—that is, within the narrow circle of his 
special education,—and so he assumes that they make the same, 
or even worse errors about other things, whether intellectual 
or moral. This assumption, it may be said at once, is quite justi- 
fied by the facts. 


It is easily proved, however, by the experience of 
every day that the printed word exerts over the multitude 
a power that is almost magical, “It is in the paper,” “the 
plain man” unconsciously reasons, “and therefore it must 
be true.” 


A Festival and a Lesson 


It is a fact of much significance that the celebration of 
St. Patrick’s Day has widened with the years till it is almost 
coterminous with civilization and that the spirit of its 
observance has not been found discordant with the Lenten 
season in which it falls. Its incidence last year in Holy 
Week but deepened the appreciation of its spiritual signi- 
ficance. The week of Christian sorrow suggested to a 
speaker, not inappropriately, that “for a week of cen- 
turies Ireland trod the wine press alone, sweating blood 
at every pore, looking to the nations for an angel to com- 
fort her, and there was none.” But the Angel of Faith 
and Hope did comfort and sustain her; and in choosing 
to lie on the Cross with her Master and suffer the de- 
spoilment of material blessings and worldly peace rather 
than be unfaithful to Him and her ideals, she drew to 
herself all spiritual things, and from the seeds of sac- 
rifice and atonement reaped the harvest of a great future, 
Suffering, rightly borne, is but the shadow of a blessing. 
Because Ireland so bore it, she never lost sight of her 
national and spiritual hopes; and now the shadow is 
lessening, the vision of the blessing is growing bright, 
and the peoples of two hemispheres rejoice with her in 
its light. 

They have good reason to show appreciation and sym- 
pathy. Ireland has taught the world that adherence to 
principle, at any and every cost, is in the end a greater as- 
set to a people than riches, prosperity and power. It was 
the builder and strengthener of the character of her sons; 
and it is character, not conquest nor commerce, that 
makes a people great. The Celt has been accused of 
fickleness; in constancy to essential principles history 
presents no compeer to the Irish Celt. The Faith he 
received from St. Patrick in the fifth century he held 
unchanged through the centuries that followed against 
all the forces of tyrannous persecutions and subtle per- 
suasion in war and peace; against the Vikings in the 
ninth and tenth and eleventh centuries, against the un- 
exampled rigors of the Anglo-Protestant sword and law 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth, and against all the 
seductions of error before and since in press and speech 
and the beguilements of place and power; and that Faith 











he still holds unadulterated, the same which on Good 
Friday exactly nine centuries ago King Brian fought for 
at Clontarf, crucifix in hand. 

He was not merely passive in his constancy. His pre- 
Christian training in law and literature and art so 
quickened and widened his understanding of the fulness 
of the Faith which Patrick had blended with the affections 
of his heart, that in the Christian schools, initiated by 
the great Apostle, Ireland became almost at a bound “the 
heiress of the classical and theological learning of the 
fourth century and the seminary of the Western world,” 
and her children went forth, as Zimmer attests, to in- 
struct the nations of Europe in religion and learning, to 
found schools and universities, and “lay the foundation 
of medieval culture.” The continuity of her propaganda 
of Christian culture was never broken. Even her 
bonds she won Christian liberty for the empire that op- 
pressed her, and the contribution of her exiled sons to 
the establishment and maintenance of religious and 
national liberty in this land has been written in our 
annals, and not seldom in their blood. 

Through all that time and through all their defeats 
and victories and dispersions and woes St. Patrick has 
been their impulse and their guide, and we believe a 
faithful and powerful support. And they have been true 
to him. They have carried the scene of Tara and its 
blended teachings of Faith and nationhood through the 
streets and halls and churches of the world, and they 
have permitted no sun to set upon his festival. Ireland’s 
sons and daughters are still teaching the Faith he gave 
them as widely and zealously as in the past, and always 
presenting to the world that most impressive lesson, of 
fidelity to truth and principle and national honor un- 


in 


broken through the centuries. 


LITERATURE 


The Father of “Journalese” 


The chief concern and worry of literature is its immortality. 
Most of the poets of antiquity prophesied that they would never 
die, and those whose prophecies have come down to us have 
succeeded so far in avoiding the tomb of forgetfulness. How 
many other poetical prophets have perished with their undying 
visions, we have no means of knowing. Most of the admirers 
of literature to-day are busy indulging in like prophecies of 
immortality for their own particular literary idol. 

Journalism does not resemble literature in this 
Journalism is glad to live for the day; literature wishes to live 
If literature will be immortal, journalism is content 
to be ephemeral. Even the life of a day is more than journalism’s 
ambitions. An hour’s, a minute’s existence will do. The actor 
is happy to have reached onct over the footlights and awakened 
one burst of applause. The paragrapher is happy if he arrests 
the commuter’s attention at the first line of his paragraph and 
then holds him to the last line. The journalist must catch the 
reader’s fickle attention amidst a thousand topics of interesting 
news, amidst another thousand or more thoughts of coming 
business engagements or past experiences, amidst many more 
thousand distractions of cars, scenes and passengers. If the 
journalist does not succeed there, he will not enjoy the im- 


respect. 


forever. 
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mortality of a second. His reader is made a victim of a million 
sirens which lure his traveling thoughts, and paragraph and 
newspaper may drop without being read under the car seat. 
What are the methods of “journalese’? Who are its masters? 
The first question first. There is only one sin in “journalese” 
and that is dullness. Flash at once and then sparkle on forever. 
You may be only brilliant paste; you are lost if you are an un- 
cut gem. You must flame even if you have not fire. Better 
be a blind particle of momentarily incandescent flint than an 
arsenal of unignited explosives. That is why introductions are 
obsolete in “journalese.” Exordiums belong to the paleonto- 
logical period of literature when traveled in ox-carts. 
“Journalese” begins; it does not introduce itself. “Journalese” 
subsists upon the sparest diet of conjunctions so far known 
Mr. Jingle of Pickwick still leads 
“Albeit,” “notwithstanding,” 


men 


in the history of languages. 
“journalese” by a few lengths. 
“nevertheless,” these have gone. “Consequently,” “however,” 
“therefore,” are still struggling hard for existence. “And,” 
“but,” “then,” are yet staple diet of the “journalese” menu, 
but no one knows how long they will last. Rhetoricians tell 
young writers to bury their connectives in the sentence, rather 
than commence with them. Wise You are be- 
ginning to surmise what “journalese” has long understood. To 
ask a reader to travel across the immense logical space indicated 
by a “notwithstanding,” is as fatuous as to invite him to take a 
local from New York to Chicago. The journalist avoids what 
Austin Dobson calls “a starched procession of ifs and buts.” 


rhetoricians ! 


Macaulay, of all English writers, contributed most to the 
making of the language of the journalist. Macaulay gave swift- 
ness to the English language. Anything which called upon the 
mind to halt, to reflect on what had gone before, was dis- 
carded as far as Macaulay. His clearness, his 
straightforward assertions, his easy philosophy which he brow- 
beats the reader into taking as robust common sense, these are 
some of the qualities of Macaulay's thought which make him 
Sut his expression or his 


could be by 


one of the founders of “journalese.” 
style in a narrow sense, entitles him with more justice to the 
No style will sparkle without an epigram. 
They are wisdom in 


name of founder. 
Epigrams accelerate the reader's pace. 
capsules and may be bolted. Macaulay- is 
Macaulay’s antithetical balance is another help to speed. 
side of the antithesis gives rapidity to the progress of the 
Macaulay, again, with. pronouns and 
to his thought. To be forced to recall 
“that,” refer to halts the reader. Repeat the 
The student anxious to take 


epigrammatic. 
Each 
thought. dispenses 
sO gives speed 
what “it,” “this,” 
noun, and the mind leaps ahead. 
a brief course in “journalese” may be safely recommended to 
Macaulay. 

Take some examples at random from Macaulay’s essay on 
Barere: “A man who has never been within the tropics does 
not know what a thunderstorm means; a man who has never 
looked on Niagara has but a faint idea of a cataract: and he 
who has not read Barere’s memoirs may be said not to know 
what it is to lie.” “It would be as unreasonable to expect him 
to remember all the wretches whom he slew as all the pinches 
of snuff he took. But, though Barere murdered many hundreds of 
human beings, he queen.” “Heredity 
monarchy may be, and we believe it is, a very useful institution 
And masts are very useful parts of 
a ship. But, if the ship is on her beam-ends, it may be 
necessary to cut the masts away.” Passages like these show that 
Macaulay has the smartness and swiftness we associate with 
so-called “journalese.” Macaulay’s style is light-footed. Macau- 
lay has fitted Mercury's wings to his feet and keeps the mind 
scurrying rapidly after his flying thoughts. What is his secret? 
It may be simply expressed in the old phrase: Make all your 
The number of truths in this world which can 
Most 


murdered only one 


in a country like France. 


geese swans. 
be stated with absolute, unqualified directness is small. 








of these truths are published in the beginning of geometry and 
a few other kindred books and are called axioms. Macaulay 
made all truths axiomatic. By the simple omission of all qualifi- 
cations, he stripped his ideas of every encumbrance and sent 
them speeding on without the handicap of the many reservations 
with which laborious thinkers weight their logic. Mr. Henry 
James will shade and tint a thought with endless touches until 
he has brought his picture to accuracy and his reader to despair. 
Mr. Saintsbury will inject parentheses wherever he thinks the 
thought needs modification until he jolts nearly every notion 
out of your head. Macaulay scorns all fine distinctions, dashes 
down everything in black and white, gracefully hurdles paren- 
thetical exceptions and is rapid and journalistic. There are 
but two classes of ideas: Other things and swans. Every 
English schoolboy knows it, or nobody knows it. 

The advantages of this contribution to journalism, made by 
Macaulay, are obvious. The inconveniences are not always so 
fully grasped. The journalist who by fixing his attention ex- 
clusively on a few white feathers and on a vague impression 
of a winged creature has succeeded in transforming a certain 
goose into a swan, may escape detection because the reader 
will not have yesterday’s or to-morrow’s contribution of the 
same journalist before him. But if the reader should com- 
pare and find that by an identical process of concentrating un- 
divided attention on the goose’s hissing, the bird has become a 
snake, or by an exclusive study of the clay on its feet, it has 
been built upon into a heap of mud, he may admire the lightning 
changes of his rapid paragrapher, but will not be enthusiastic 
over his consistency and logic. The journalist is interesting, 
is stimulating, but if he will follow Macaulay in roundly assert- 
ing every truth in an unqualified fashion, he will come to some 
grief when he gathers his paragraphs into a book. His readers 
will be exhilarated, but will no doubt be bewildered to find 
worry wrecking the universe on one page and duty performing 
the same tremendous feat on another page. 

Francis P. DoNNELLY, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


Initiation. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.35. 

How Mgr. Benson contrives such a continuous outpouring of 
literary works that were they not so interesting the reader 
would find it difficult to keep up with him, is a marvel, for not 
only is there no indication of hurry, but rather a leisureness 
of description, observation, analysis, development, that ordinarily 
require much thought and time; and there is none of that bor- 
rowing, either from himself or others, whereby prolific authors 
are sometimes wont to give portliness to their volumes. 

It is not, as an advance notice announced, a complement to 
“The Average Man.” It stands by itself. The former story 
centres on two Protestant characters, one who gives up his 
Catholic convictions for the world’s favors, and one who fol- 
lows them against its frowns. “Initfation” is the story of an 
Englishman who is a Catholic by inheritance and training and 
intellectual conviction, a pagan in his sympathies and general 
practice, but finally, by the acceptance of suffering, a Catholic 
in feeling and in fact. Mr. Morpeth, a most satisfying 
Catholic who always says and does the right thing and comes 
in only when he is wanted, hits off the hero and the book in 
an early chapter. Aunt Anna having sadly informed him that 
her nephew was going to marry a Protestant, he surprised her 
by saying he expected it: 

“Sir Nevill struck me as being that kind of young man. He's 
a little restless, you know; he rather resents being in prison, 
as he thinks it; and he’s very independent. Well, that kind 
of young man usually does marry a Protestant; partly because 
there are a good many more Protestants than Catholics in 
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England, and partly because he would be attracted by their 
appearance of independence. Sir Nevill is not initiated.” 

Aunt Anna is; and the reconcilement of her somewhat super- 
stitious premonitions and her incipient jealousy of Sir Nevill’s 
betrothed and later of God Himself whom her beloved nephew 
made his confidant rather.than her, with the stoutest faith and 
warmest charity, is a masterpiece of psychological analysis. 
Mr. Morpeth explains that the “initiated” Catholic accepts 
what happens without surprise or resentment® “is behind the 
scenes” and understands what it is all about if not the details. 
He knows. The other is not sure, does not assent willingly, 
“looks on from the stalls and knows nothing except what he 
sees.” Sir Nevill’s father had lived badly and died well, but 
had expressed a fear that his son would suffer for him. Mr. 
Morpeth rather hoped so. “The sins of the father are visited 
upon the children. The Old Law said so; the New Law under- 
lined it,’ and says too, “that the children ought to be ready to 
accept it. That is the whole idea of Atonement.” It is a curse 
if you will, but “the shadow of a blessing. He Himself was made 
a Curse for us, Who is our Blessing. It is the shadow of our 
Father’s Hand.” And it is a law,of love and not of wrath. 

Sir Nevill is disappointed in his betrothed and seeks consola- 
tion in nature. Then an organic trouble, diagnosed to be the 
result of his father’s disorderly life, produces blindness, and 
while awaiting a dangerous operation he recognizes God's 
Providence, makes his peace with Him through a confessor, 
who, “like all Jesuits had the infinite tact of utter simplicity,” 
and accepts the Atonement. In this spirit he dies a few months 
later, “and the Grail was drunk, and colors passed into white- 
ness; and sounds into the silence of Life; and the Initiation 
was complete.” 

The words that hold the pith of the story cover but a few 
of the 447 closely printed pages. The large background is packed 
but not crowded with striking and altogether diverse characters 
that teach many a lesson in their unfolding. Enid and her mother, 
the boy Jim, Aunt Anna and Mr. Morpeth are new; not so 
the American Heckers and the papal Marquis Daly who rather 
disclose the author’s insularities. Apart from this, “Initiation” 
is probably Mgr. Benson’s best story; there are few modern 
novels that in any way compare with it. M. K. 





Horace Blake. By Mrs. Wi_Frip Ward, New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.35. 

The central figure of this novel is a dramatist, morally de- 
praved and intellectually gifted to an extreme degree, who is 
brought to a death-bed repentance. Horace Blake was reared 
a Catholic, but in early manhood fell under the influence of an 
impressive agnostic, became a professional blasphemer and 
shameless profligate, went to Brittany to die, was forced to his 
knees by the almost compelling grace of God as a Corpus Christi 
procession was passing, was subsequently shriven, houseled and 
aneled, and ended his life “like a saint.” The reviewer, how- 
ever, is not enthusiastic over Mrs. Ward’s latest novel. 
Notwithstanding the author’s elaborate explanations of the 
motives swaying Horace Blake and his wife, neither character 
seems altogether human. As for Blake, we are told that “the 
vilest thing in his work was just his use of the best things; 
no man ever soiled the purest or debased the noblest things as 
Blake did,’ and before the book ends abundant evidence is 
given that his own life was the inspiration of his plays. 

The book’s main theme, therefore, is not very savory. It 
would seem, moreover, that the reparation the converted drama- 
tist owed the world was not merely the suppression of his last 
play, but a retractation of all he had written against religion 
and morality. Mrs. Ward’s description of the modern un- 
believer’s mental attitude toward the Church shows remarkable 
discernment and she gives us most lifelike portraits of the 
priests and people of St. Jean des Pluies. The curé the vicaire, 








the sacristan and the bishop are admirably drawn. “Don't say 
‘poor France,’” the latter used to protest. “Say ‘glorious France,’ 
where the battle forces of good and evil are at their hottest 
and fiercest, and where the good will triumph—after you and 
I are gone.” Many will be curious to know whether Trix gave 
up completely her idea of becoming a Catholic. W. D. 





Theological Symbolics. By Cuartes Aucustus Brices, D.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

This is a posthumous work of the late Dr. Briggs. The 
preface tells us it represents his mature thought; but it is 
a book to sadden the Catholic reader. We all acknowledge 
Dr. Briggs’ learning: none of us would deny his conscien- 
tiousness. We see in these pages from time to time how near 
he came to the Catholic Church; and if we ask why he 
ended his career outside her pale, the answer is clear from the 
same pages. Ignorance, we trust invincible, deprived him of 
the true fellowship of Christ. His exposition of the various 
Protestant professions of faith is excellent, for he knew 
them thoroughly; but when it comes to Catholic theology, 
the evidence is clear that, despite his reading, he never 
grasped it. The doctrine of Grace, especially the function of 
Sanctifying Grace, in elevating fallen man to the supernatural 
order, the operation of man’s faculiies so elevated, were un- 
intelligible to a mind saturated with the Protestant notion 
of the merely extrinsic application of Christ’s merits. An 
hour’s conference on the subject with a Catholic theologian 
would have opened to him new vistas of which he had never 
dreamed. 

He writes sympathetically, on the whole, of Pius IX, the 
Immaculate Conception and the Vatican Council. He sees 
the futility of the fuss that has been raised over the case of 
Honorius, and calls attention to the wonderful fact that, 
while heresy after heresy came from Antioch, Alexandria and 
Constantinople, no real case against the dogma of infallibility 
can be brought from Rome. “It gives,” he concludes, “the 
presumption in favor of the claim that the word of Jesus to 
St. Peter has in fact been fulfilled in all the Popes: ‘Simon, 
Simon, behold, Satan has desired you that he might sift you 
as wheat. But I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail 
not.’”’ Nevertheless, the intangible divine constitution of the 
Church was beyond his ken. He ends thus his discussion of 
the Vatican Council: “If only such a council could consti- 
tutionalize the papacy and provide for the automatic reas- 
sembling of the councils of bishops every five or ten years, 
it would begin a reform, which might eventually result in the 
removal of all the misunderstandings of the past and bring 
about the reunion of Christ’s Church.” To the Catholic mind 
the suggestion is grotesque. H. W. 





Der Kampf um das Gliick im modernen Wirtschaftsleben. 
Von BertHotp Misstaen, O.M.Cap., Doktor der Staatswissen- 
schaften. Autorisierte Bearbeitung aus dem Franzésischen 
von J. Keppi. M. Gladbach: Volksvereins-Verlag. 1.35 M. 

This is a book of more than ordinary importance and in- 
The author is thoroughly versed in social and eco- 
nomic subjects. He is able, moreover, to give his own in- 
terpretation to the facts which he has carefully verified. His 
arguments make plain the utter bankruptcy of Marxian So- 
cialism in its theories of an absolute and progressive deteri- 
oration of the economic conditions of the working classes. 
Even the more sane theories of a relative deterioration, as 
conformable with revisionist conceptions, are entirely decep 
Economically there has been a con- 


terest. 


tive in their deductions. 
stant, positive social progress in ameliorating the laborer’s 
conditions, although much remains to be done. The great 
truth brought forcibly home by the author is that the real 
cause of modern unrest is of a moral and religious nature. 
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The multitude of those who are poor in heart and soul, he 
tells us, is far greater than the number of those who are 
economically impoverished. We have more money and less 
happiness than men had in generations that have preceded 
our own. In spite of the misery about us, to which we must 
not be blind, economic poverty has in general dgcreased while 
moral poverty has become the plague of our time. Envy and 
hatred are often eating out the hearts of men who might live 
contentedly and happy, and so gain power to work in a 
healthy and religious spirit for the common good. “In his 
hard life the serf of the Middle Ages,” the author rightly says, 
“experienced a sense of true internal happiness more light- 
some than any known to the modern world of labor. He was 
filled with a living, religious faith, and felt himself possessed 
of a strong, serious moral power. So his eyes were purged 
of the miseries of his temporal existence. The modern laborer, 
on the contrary, is too likely to waste his life by plunging into 
The element of justice which these yearn- 
irigs contain is thus stifled the exaggerated pas- 
sions aroused in him by overwrought desires.” To produce 
in the worker such a state of mind is precisely the entire 
Its desire of creating unhappiness and 
impoverishiig the 


insatiate longings. 
amid 


object of Socialism. 
morally and spiritually weakening and 
working classes is obtained even where its principles are not 
accepted. bm 

Vices in Virtues and Other Vagaries. By the Author of 
“The Life of a Prig.” New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.20. 

Of the sixteen essays in these ninety-six large pages of 
gentle paradox, that on “Reviewing” informs us: “There are 
several ways of reviewing a book. One way is to begin by 
reading the book—an unusual way.” We have adopted it, 
and, even were our custom otherwise, should have been in- 
duced to do so by an acquaintance with some of the author's 
previous writings, and the readableness of this volume in 
particular. Ostensibly expounding the viciousness of vir- 
tues, he deftly exposes the numerous pettinesses that obscure 
the qualities of which they are the defects or ugly excres- 
cences; and not infrequently his well-tempered but cutting 
satire plays on common faults that have no accompanying 
virtues to redeem them. Among the titles suggestive of the 
contents are: The Vices of Gardening, of Loving Without 
Liking, of Common Sense, Charities, Principles, Unselfish- 
ness, Being Too Previous (a borrowed Americanism), Talk- 
ing to Think, and Ill-Health as a Profession. “The Un- 
gentlemanliness of Ladies” is a caustic inquiry into the ap- 
plicableness to the other sex of Newman’s definition of a 


gentleman. In implying that many ladies of his acquaintance 
are not gentlemen he has the courage or rashness to lay 
himself to an obvious retort. “The Fool and His 


open 
Adjective” lucidly explains why the most eminent scholars 
failed to find a Latin equivalent for the disqualifying word; 
“The Joys of Indigestion” should help to allay that malady, 
and “The Vice of Finishing” warns us to finish. M. K. 


The Wolf of Gubbio: A 
JosEPHINE Preston Peasopy. 
$1.10. 

We have noted before in these pages the strong appeal 
that St. Francis of Assisi has for many literary non-Catholics 
M. Sabatier’s unenlightened enthusiasm for the 


Comedy in Three Acts. By 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


of to-day. 


Poverello is well known, while we had to condemn not long 
ago a play by J. A. Peladan that misrepresented the Saint 
shamefully. The author of the present comedy, however, has 
succeeded pretty well in portraying the true St. Francis. 
Though the famous wolf he tamed becomes articulate here 
and there and often holds the centre of the stage, St. Francis 








and Brother Juniper are kept in character, the villagers of 
Assisi are excellently drawn, and the crib scene in the last 
act is worked up well. We might have been spared the 
dryads, but no doubt they are quite common where talking 
wolves are found. When our Sisters are looking for a chil- 
dren’s play next Christmas, perhaps something could be made 
of “The Wolf of Gubbio.” W. D. 

Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Vol. XII. Edited by 
James Hastincs. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This is a book to sadden the hearts of the orthodox. Great 
industry and great learning are devoted to the exposition of 
a species of rationalism which is destructive of almost every 
vestige of supernatural faith. Dogmatic and Scriptural prob- 
lems are approached in a spirit which leaves much to be 
desired and little to be commended. This fact cannot be 
illustrated better than by an appeal to the articles on the 
Gospels and on God. 

From a Catholic viewpoint the former article rings false 
in almost every detail. The author’s attitude is that of an 
advanced “higher critic” who refuses to recognize the in- 
errancy of Scripture and attempts to reduce the message of 
the sacred writers to a purely ethical code, which “needs 
criticism more, not less, than the Gospel miracles.” In his 
mind the Gospels are not meant “to introduce us to a code 
by which all men shall regulate their lives, but to Jesus 
Christ, whose commands differ for each age and for each 
individual because He deals with principles, not with rules.” 
The writer’s opinion of the sublime fourth Gospel is 
summed up im these significant words: “It is inconceivable 
that the historical Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels could have 
argued and quibbled with opponents, as He is represented to 
have done in the Fourth Gospel. The only possible explana- 
tion is that the work is not history, but something else cast 
into historical form.” This remarkable passage is supported 
by a reference to Loisy’s “Jésus et la Tradition Evangélique.” 
Comment is unnecessary. Unnecessary, too, is the analysis 
of the article on God mentioned above. Enough has been 
said to show that this book is not meant for those who 
desire to avoid temptations against faith. R. H. T. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The name of Mr. John J. Horgan, the author of the excellent 
paper on the late Canon Sheehan that appeared in the Catholic 
Mind for February 22, was erroneously written. Rev. John J. 
Horgan, S.J. We trust that the author of “Great Catholic 
Laymen” was more amused than alarmed at being elevated by 
us so suddenly and unceremoniously to the priesthood and 
religious state and will graciously pardon the blunder that was 


made. 





Among Longman’s announcements are “Monksbridge,” a novel 
Ayscough; “Catholic Democracy, Individualism and 
Henry C. Day, S.J., and newer and cheaper 
editions of Andrew Lang’s “Maid of France,’ and Father 
Cuthbert’s “Life of St. Francis of Assisi.” The editors of the 
“Catholic Encyclopedia” promise that the long-promised Index 
Volume will be ready for delivery on the twentieth of this month. 


by John 
Socialism,” by 





Some enterprising Catholics in the Orient have recently 
started the West Coast Bulletin, “the only English organ pub- 
lished in the whole of Cochin.” It will doubtless amuse Ameri- 
can readers to find under the head of “West Coast News” such 
an item as: “A European lady is reported to have arrived at 
Mr. Usuf’s and We learn she is staying with him as his guest ;” 
or to see among the advertisements the naive announcement: 
“Wanted—A young fair-skinned Nair lady with educational 
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qualifications from a high and respectable family to be the wife 
of a handsome Nair youth of North Malabar in affluent circum- 
stances. Apply with photos and horoscopes, to A. B.” The 
general appearance and interesting contents of the paper, how- 
ever, reflect great credit on its editor and publishers. All 
success to the West Coast Bulletin! 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


E. P. Dutton & Sons, New York: 
Religious Art in France, XIII Century, a_ Study in Mediaeval Icono- 
graphy and its Sources of Inspiration. y Emile Male. Crowned by the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (Prix Fould). Translated 
from the Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged, by Dora Nussey. With 
190 Illustrations. $6.00. 
Catholic Truth Society, London: 
The Lesser Eastern Churches. 
Illustrations. 5 shillings. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 
Initiation. By Robert Hugh Benson. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston: 
Overland Red, a Romance of the Moonstone Canon Trail. 
trations by Anton Fischer. $1.35. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
Continuity, the Presidential Address to the British Association for 1913. 
By Sir Oliver Lodge. $1.00. 
Mission Press of the Society of the Divine Word, Techny, Ill: 
Twilight Talks to Tired Hearts. By W. W. Whalen. 


By Adrian Fortescue, Ph.D., DD. With 


$1.35. 


With Illus- 


Latin Publication: 


Benziger Brothers, New York: 
Commentarius in S. Pauli Apostoli Epistolas. V. Epistolae ad Thessa 
lonicenses ad Timotheum ad Titum et ad Philemonem, Auctore Iosepho 
Knabenbauer, S.J. 


Opus Postumum. 


Pamphlets: 

Catholic Truth Society, London: 
The Missions of India. By A. Hilliard Atteridge; The Third Order of 
St. Francis and Modern Needs. By Father Stanislaus, O.S.F.C.; Remin- 
iscences of an Irish Convert. By Sir Henry Bellingham, Bart.; An 
“Escaped Monk.” Being the Story of William Jefferys. By James 
Britten, K.S.G.; “The Faith Which is in Jesus Christ.” A Plain Argu- 
ment From Holy Scripture for Being a Catholic; What is Orangeism? 
By G. Elliot Anstruther; The Monastic Life in the Church. By Dom 
Anselm Parker, O.S.B.; A Talk on Continuity. By The Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor Canon Moyes, D.D.; “The Things That are Caesar’s.” By 
The Rev. Joseph Keating, S.J.; Parsifal. The Story of Wagner’s Opera. 
By Rowland Thurnam, M.D.; The Office of Compline, for Sundays and 
the Greater Festivals. In Latin and English; A Book of Sequences. 
Containing the Five Sequences of the Roman Missal in Latin and Eng- 
lish; Thoughts and Sayings of Blessed Madeleine Sophie Barat. One 
penny each, 

Catholic Truth Society, Pittsburg : 
The Difference Between Catholic and Protestant Churches. 
F. Coakley, D.D. Five cents. 

University of California Press, Berkeley : 
The Judgment of Very Weak Sensory Stimuli. With Special Reference 


: the Absolute Threshold of Sensation for Common Salt. By Warner 
rown, . 


By Thomas 


MUSIC 


‘Maude Valérie White, Composer 


Lonpon, February 13, 1914. 

A high compliment is about to be paid to Miss Maude Valérie 
White, of whom a great musical authority said not long ago that 
she is “incomparably the finest British song-composer now before 
the public.” The compliment is to take the form of a popular 
concert in which the best British ballad artists will interpret 
those songs of Miss White on which her fame will rest. And 
what a list their names will make! It is perhaps scarcely 
necessary to remind the musical reader that the ballads of this 
composer have been popularized by Sir Charles Santley, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Kennerly Rumford, Mr. 
Gervase Elwes, Mme. Kirkby Lunn, to name but a few. And 
we may assume that these and numerous others will unite to 
do honor to Miss White. 

Many readers on both sides the Atlantic will recall a Vanity 
Fair cartoon of Sir Charles Santley, which was labeled simply 
“The Devout Lover.” It was a graceful compliment—as far 


back as the ’eighties—to Santley’s matchless interpretation of 
a song which indirectly, I believe, led to the composer’s con- 
version and reception into the Catholic Church. 


The words 








of “The Devout Lover” are by Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, 
who was joint author (with the late Sir W. Besant) of “The 
Balladmonger,” in which this song was introduced. Writing 
to me on the subject of the poetry of “The Devout Lover,” Mr. 
Pollock quaintly says: “I wrote the words in one phrase— 
and one sentence.” It is perhaps scarcely necessary to quote 
them at all, so familiar have they become by now: 


“Tt is not mine to sing the stately grace, 
The great soul beaming in my lady’s face. 


“But mine it is to follow in her train, 
Do her behest in pleasure or in pain— 
Burn at her altar love’s sweet frankincense 
And worship her in distant reverence.” 


This ballad and the equally lovely though widely-differing 
“Absent Yet Present” (“As the flight of a river that flows to 
the sea,” etc.) belong to the earlier period of Miss White’s 
fame. With her conversion came a time when she brought 
her rich and ripened powers to the service of our Church, and 
more than one Mass and several songs of a distinctly devout 
genre (e. g. “Espoir en Dieu” and the “Ave Maria”) have 
flowed from her pen since then. Nor has she entirely confined 
the work of her genius to composition. It is obvious from her 
admirable translation entitled “Letters from a Mourning City” 
(Naples) just twenty years ago, that she might have turned 
her varied gift to the consideration of purely literary topics, 
for there is much of her own personality enshrined in this 
“free” translation. 

Writing to me from Taormina—for Miss White has ever 
been a bird of passage, much of her best work having been 
done on the Italian and Sicilian coasts—she says: “This place 
is the loveliest of deserted wildernesses just now,—exactly what 
I like.’ She has in some sense oscillated of late years between 
Southern Europe and the Worcestershire village of Broadway. 

Maude Valérie White had, in the beginning of things, quite a 
strenuous musical education and training, and she studied much 
abroad. One of her English masters was, I believe, Professor 
Rockstro. She has received many flattering offers to provide 
the music for one or other of the medleys classified under the 
general denomination of “musical comedy.” But Miss White 
has preferred to conserve her powers, or rather, to devote them 
to a better and higher class of work.. She has always been 
singularly reticent on the score of her personal attainment and 
surroundings, her portrait having practically never accompanied 
any appreciation or estimate of her work as a composer. In 
short, she does not “advertise.” 

Yet her published works must number upwards of a hundred. 
It is believed that her “Devout Lover,” “Absent Yet Present,” 
and other popular masterpieces have amassed fortunes for their 
publishers, of whom there have been several—Ricordi, Chappell, 
Boosey, Ascherberg, etc. Like the majority of her contempo- 
raries, she has suffered severely from the difficulty of finding 
suitable words for setting, and has been compelled, over and 
over again, to fail back upon the poetry of the “old masters,” 
as Heine, Shelley, Keats, Herrick, Browning, Burns, etc. She 
has also, I believe, set several of the finest among Shakespeare’s 
lyrics. 

Speaking and writing several languages with fluency, Miss 
White has produced a number of delicious little songs on French, 
Italian and German words, as in “Adieu, Suzon,” “Amour fidéle,” 
the “Priére,” “Addio, Lucia,” “Liebe, liebe,” “Das Meer hat 
seine Perlen,” etc. Again, her purely British compositions are 
notably contrasted. Side by side with the delicate strains of 
such songs as “Come to Me in My Dreams,” “Did One But 
Know,” “So We'll Go No More a Roving,” “Montrose’s Love- 
Song,” and “When June is Past,” we have the more robust 
and glowing “King Charles,” “Marching Along,” and “The Old 
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Grey Fox.” The Adelaide Anne Proctor she has 
laid under contribution more than once. And in Robert Brown- 
ing’s “King Charles” our composer has absolutely captured the 
daring spirit of Stuart warfare. 

What shall be said of Maude White’s later work, that is to 
say, of the last decade or so? Her conserved and ripened 
powers have given the world of vocal art nothing purer, more 
chaste, or more finished than her settings of Shelley’s lovely 
invocation, “To Mary Shelley,” and of three “Little Songs” 
from a Teutonic source. 

I must not close without a passing reference to her ballet, the 
first Miss White has ever composed. It was while traveling in 
the Caucasus a year or two ago that she became impressed by 
the wild and rugged picturesqueness of the people and the folk- 
music of that mountainous region, and determined to compose 
It is intimated that this interesting work may be heard 
Percy Cross STANDING. 


words of 


a ballet. 
at the forthcoming concert. 


EDUCATION 
A Problem in Greek 


When Greek was put on the free list in the high schools, or 
positively excluded from them, a problem was created for those 
classical colleges which depend for their student body upon 
these schools, since fewer than half the number of those pre- 
senting themselves for admission to the colleges are qualified to 
enter the regular Freshman class in Greek. What is such a 
college to do in the circumstances? Few boys complete their 
college course to-day before they are twenty-two years of age; 
and they are not disposed to add to the period devoted to ac- 
quiring a general education. 

The question therefore, arises whether the college should 
establish special classes to meet the needs of these students, if 
they are to take up Greek, or whether it should dispense them 
from the study of Greek altogether and substitute some other 
With this alternative facing us a further 


subject in its stead. 
itself: Why study Greek 


question not unnaturally suggests 


at all? 

It is a difficult work at times to resolve a compound into its 
elements; and mental power is a compound. We may not be 
able so easily to ascertain from the character of a man’s mind 
in later life what ingredient was contributed by the study of 
Greek. But, while at college the difference between the student 
who has made a good course in Greek and another with ap- 
parently as much natural ability, but who has not studied Greek, 
is easily perceived. Some time ago a professor of philosophy 
remarked to me: “I never before realized how great an in- 
fluence the study of Greek has in developing the mental faculties. 
The boys I taught formerly were well trained in Greek. My 
present class is not, and I find that it requires twice the amount 
of explanation to enable them to grasp an idea.” The professors 
of the physical sciences make the same observation. 

3ut what can there be in the study of Greek which tends to 
develop mental power in a more marked degree than the study 
“What should there be in that Cesar? 
more than yours?” 


of modern languages? 
Why should that name 
Cassius would persuade Brutus that Cesar was a weak man, 
Yet for power, if we prescind from moral qualities, Cesar was 
As Cesar excelled 


be sounded 


an immeasurably greater man than Brutus. 
the man who was spurred on against him, so does Greek, as a 
subject of study excel the modern languages which are thrust 
forward by zealous advocates into comparison with it. 

To take a single point: Even if we were to grant, for the 
sake of argument, that as specimens of literature, the master- 
pieces of the modern languages are equal to those of the 
ancient Greek, even then it must be admitted that the study 
of the Greek masterpieces offers an advantage which is lacking 
in the study of modern languages—it compels constant reason- 








ing. A learner, at least, cannot translate a single inflected 
word—and nearly every word in Greek is inflected—without 
exercising his reason. The student who has mastered the 
declensions and conjugations thoroughly may find this exercise 
of reasoning exceedingly simple at times; yet it is always going 
on, and often he is confronted with really difficult problems, 
due to the fact that the language uses a system of inflections. 

Besides, Greek literature offers as subjects for study many 
perfect models of ‘construction, illustrating the best principles 
of literary workmanship, as, for instance, the “Oedipus Tyrannus” 
of Sophocles and the “De Corona” of Demosthenes. With 
the aid of good explanations from the professor the student is 
able to appreciate these works as literature, not of course as 
perfectly as they were appreciated by the ancient Greeks, yet 
sufficiently to repay him for his labor. 

Even though the student never opens a Greek book after com- 
pleting his course, even though he forgets all of the language 
which he learned with so much painful effort while at school 
and at college, yet his labor has not been in vain, because he 
carries away from the study of Greek just what he sought to 
obtain from it—the habit of reasoning correctly and sound 
literary taste. 

A boy who has completed a high school course without Greek 
must have been occupied with some subjects more modern than 
Greek; and these studies, if they have the efficacy claimed for 
them by their advocates, should have given him considerable 
mental power. On the assumption that he possesses this power, 
he ought to be able during his college course to master the ele- 
ments of Greek, and read a considerable amount of Greek 
literature. The plan is actually in operation in some colleges. 

Though the colleges which depend upon the high schools for 
their students did not create this problem and are not responsible 
for it, yet they must face it. Whether or not the solution adopted 
is the right one, time will tell. Much depends upon the character 
of the institution. The problem is a serious one. But as the 
writer for a periodical is sometimes obliged to condense his 
remarks within a given space, much as he may feel the need of 
greater latitude to do justice to his theme, so must the college 
at times, do its work, if it is to do it at all, within the limits 
set for it by circumstances over which it has no control. 

Joun X. Pyne, S.J. 


ECONOMICS 


Difficulties of Agriculture 


We have pointed out more than once that while nothing is 
easier than to cry: “Back to the land!” nothing is, more difficult 
than to formulate a feasible policy in the matter. It is perfectly 
clear that if only a proper proportion of people would go on the 
land, raise their own food, and make a profitable living out of 
feeding others, there would be no food problem to solve. The 
difficulty is to get the people. One might empty the slums of 
the great cities and put their inmates on the land, yet they would 
starve there in spite of their opportunities. They have not the 
knowledge and they have lost the physical strength necessary for 
cultivation of the soil. Some think that our immigrants might 
be thus planted out. Some, perhaps, would be glad of the 
opportunity if they saw in it an avenue to reasonable compe- 
tence opened by liberal public assistance; but the large majority 
would not accept it. The Jews have no other idea than of 
enriching themselves at the cost of the Gentile. The South 
Italian and Sicilian wants money to take back with him to Europe. 
His robust body is capable of the hardest work, and so he takes 
up the laborer’s shovel and pick as the means closest at hand to 
gain the dollars he wants. These two make up the greatest part 
by far of our immigrants; the possible cultivators would be but 
a fraction of the remainder. 

If, therefore, we are to have cultivators of the soil in suf- 
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ficient proportion to the dwellers in towns, we must draw them 
from our native population. We must not wait until these have 
grown up and failed in other occupations. A broken-down 
clerk, a man worn out with the vices of the city, a lawyer or a 
doctor without practice, are not the stuff to make farmers. In 
the first place the young people of the country must be kept on 
the land; for if once the flow of these to the cities be checked, 
the problem will be solved in great part. In the second place, 
young people from the towns must be drawn to the land while 
still capable of that physical development demanded by agri- 
culture. To do both it is necessary to show them that agriculture 
is profitable in proportion to the labor it involves. 

To be profitable, agriculture must be systematic. The farmer 
must know how to get the best returns out of his land and labor. 
For this purpose agricultural colleges have been established 
both in this country and abroad. We mentioned last week the 
college just opened in Manitoba, one of the best equipped in 
North America, and the other Canadian provinces have their 
colleges also. In British Columbia a plan is proposed that is 
worth considering by Boards of Education of our cities. It is 
to substitute in the schools for many of the fads now found in 
them, classes in elementary agriculture and horticulture that 
giving the town-bred boy and girl a knowledge of these things, 
will induce them to go on the land and put their knowledge 
to use. We called attention some time ago to what the agri- 
cultural department of government does in Russia. It has a 
staff of men thoroughly trained in agriculture. To each a dis- 
trict is assigned in which he visits the farms, examines the soil, 
looks into the farmers’ practice and advises them as to how this 
may be improved and its productiveness increased. Such a 
corps of men could do great good on this continent. But this 
would be but a beginning. The land has to be fertilized. We 
laid down the principle that this is a national affair. Our modern 
national life carries the fertilizing salts far away from the 
fields of their origin. It is a national affair to carry them back 
again. The farmer is in no way responsible for the fact that 
the consumer of his produce lives a thousand or two thousand 
miles away. But if the national government restores the soil, 
it will have the right to see that soil so restored shall be worked 
economically. 

Another point still more important is to provide money for 
the farmer. At present his condition is most unsatisfactory. A 
man may be a very good farmer and yet a poor man of business. 
The existing method which keeps many a farmer poor is to 
send out traveling salesmen from the cities into the agricultural 
districts. Their business is to make sales and the persuasive 
tongue is the means they use. The agricultural machinery sales- 
man talks the farmer into buying his machinery, the automobile 
man persuades him to buy a motor car. Other travelers over- 
stock the country stores and so prey indirectly on the farmer. 
There is no hurry for payment. When the crop comes in all 
will be settled. But the crop does not settle everything; and the 
farmer goes to the bank. He has an unincumbered farm and 
the bank is glad to lend him what he asks. It is no affair of the 
bank whether he is borrowing for something really useful or 
not; his land is good security. So very soon the farmer is over 
head and ears in debt to people who have no interest in him 
but to get his money. The harvest comes, the collectors appear, 
the bank presses. Simultaneously buyers of grain and cattle 
arrive; and between them all the farmer has to sell ‘at whatever 
price is offered. He pays his debts, often in part only, and even 
should he pay them in full, he will have to borrow for seed, for 
labor, in the spring, and run in debt to live till the next harvest, 
when the process of selling him up is repeated. Thus he lives 
and dies poor. His children leave the land in disgust. Then 
comes the hard times during which banks, merchants, manu- 
facturers are all engaged in calling in their money, realizing 
and so forth, in order to be ready for a fresh start at what the 





newspapers will call “the dawn of prosperity.” In a word, they 
are selling up the farmer. The remedy for this is the Land 
Bank, which will need an article to itself. H. W. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Des Moines Western World informs us that a member of 
“the Turkish begging syndicate” was recently deported from 
that city. This Turk was disgustingly vulgar and unclean, and 
of an appearance altogether unlikely to impress people with his 
“bona fides”; yet he had letters of recommendation from mayors 
and ministers of various denominations, and had made a very 
good thing of his begging business. The immigration officials 
ascertained that he and his fellows had sent $150,000 to Turkey 
in two years, from which we may gather that the entire col- 
lection was a big one. Neither appeal nor appealer was attractive, 
but the Turkish mendicant wore a Roman collar, also unclean 
but connoting that he was an “escaped” priest or monk, and he 
drove home his appeals by the coarsest anti-Catholic attacks. 
This opened purses. It also fills halls. Bishop Schrembs re- 
marked the other day that if he announced a lecture explanatory 
of the Catholic religion few non-Catholics would come to hear 
him, but let an apostate of the most unsavory record be placarded 
and he will get a crowded audience. This need not discourage us. 
It exemplifies one of the proofs Christ gave for His Church: 
“The world will hate you as it hated Me.” The few that go to 
learn truth from authorized exponents count more in the 
end than the willing auditors and supporters of slander and 


obscenity. 


The Irishmen of New York have paid St. Patrick the strenuous 
tribute of a public parade for fifty years uninterruptedly, and it 
is said that the coming demonstration on March 17 will be the 
last, on the assumption that Ireland will have obtained self-gov 
ernment during the coming year. But even should this happen 
in reality as well as in name, the greater of the two motives for 
celebrating the festival of Ireland’s apostle will remain. “The 
Spiritual Destiny of the Irish Race” is the title of a lecture to 
be delivered in Carnegie Hall March 14 by Father Phelan, S.J., 
who has come from Ireland to preach the Lent at All Saints’. 
From that destiny St. Patrick is inseparable; and as long as the 
Irish race fulfil it throughout the lands of their dispersion, they 
will honor the Saint who first marked its path for their fathers 
and kept it clear through the centuries. Whether Home Rule 
be near or far, complete or partial, St. Patrick’s will be with 
us a good while yet, and will be “St. Patrick’s Day.” 


A Lenten Pastoral is a document that Catholics should read 
and ponder, as the most important pronouncement of the season. 
It is the formal teaching of a divinely constituted teacher, and 
has directive authority sanctioned by God. All of the pastorals 
that have come to our notice have one theme in common, and 
this is set forth with lucid brevity by the Archbishop of St. 
Louis: “The Lenten season is a time for recalling and living up 
to the high moral standard set by the Catholic Church for her 
children. This standard outlaws all vulgar and lascivious dances, 
indecent and suggestive theatrical productions and luxurious 
living. Prohibited at all seasons, there is special inhibition now. 
And they observe the Lenten season best who abstain altogether 
from going to places of amusement during the holy season. 
During this season all entertainments are prohibited for church 
purposes or under church management.” Bishop Van de Ven, of 
Alexandria, who devotes all of a remarkable pastoral to the 
worldliness and manifold immodesties springing from the gen- 
eral religious decline outside the Catholic Church, pertinently 
remarks: “We have only added our voice to that of countless 
Bishops the world over and of the Holy Father himself, who 
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have repeatedly denounced these revolting indecencies as a 
revival of paganism and an open menace to Christian morality.” 


The Annual Report of the New York Society of the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith shows that in the ten years since its organiza- 
tion by Cardinal Farley it has collected and expended more than 
a million dollars. It is noteworthy that this sum was made up 
of small offerings from the diocesan branches, the church col- 
lections, the proceeds of The Annals and The Good Work, from 
perpetual and special membership at $40 and $6 a year, and in 
constantly growing measure, from the gatherings of the children 
f our schools and institutions. This last should be emphasized, 
for the cultivation of zeal in the young will result in bringing 
apostles as well as material resources to the propagation of the 
faith. Special gifts were received for the building of 243 chapels 
and churches, 14 schools, 4 orphanages, 3 hospitals and 3 mission 
foundations; for 51 altars, 15 priests educated, 19 mission houses, 
175 slaves ransomed, 610 orphans adopted, 43 hospital beds and 
other missionary and charitable purposes. The report has this 
particularly pregnant reminder: “That is not a good will that has 
not the name of God in it. No Catholic should make a will with- 
out incorporating in it some provision for a spiritual remem- 
branee.” Especially commendable is a,generous remembrance 
for the propagation of the Faith they die in; and that great home 
mission. for the Negroes and Indians, in behalf of which their 
Eminences of Baltimore and New York and his Grace of Phila- 


delphia have so earnestly appealed. 


One of the lies of history continually recurrent is that pur- 
porting that the Irish Episcopate, and especially Dr. Troy, the 
then Archbishop of Dublin, wished to give the English Govern- 
ment a Veto in the appointment of Catholic Bishops. A Catholic 
contemporary, referring to a statement in a Roman booklet that 
Dr. Troy did not favor the English Veto in 1799 or any other 
ime, says: “The fact universally admitted is that Dr. Troy 
favored the veto;” and it adds many violent affirmations to the 
same effect. The universality of the admission is broken by the 
Roman publication, and also by several others including a thor- 
oughly documented booklet on the subject issued in Dublin last 
year. In fact, it is no fact at all but an historic falsehood, 
originated by Charles Butler the English Vetoist, as was shown 
in America of April 12, 1910, under the title “Irish Bishops and 
English Vetoes.” Ten Irish bishops as trustees of Maynooth, 
among whom was Dr. Troy, did agree on the year following 
the 1798 rebellion, to “such interference of Government as may 
enable it to be satisfied of the loyalty of the persons appointed,” 
but they never submitted Pitt’s proposals to the board of Bishops 
who had all agreed in 1795 that “the proposal of nomination of 
bishops by the King is to be resisted in limine.” Moreover, Dr. 
Troy wrote to Rome a few weeks after Pitt’s proposals: “None 
of us liked them; but we did all we could to nullify the effect of 
the resolutions made. We were between Scylla and Charybdis ;” 
and he explained to Cardinal Borgia that he and the other Bishops 
disliked the whole scheme. He presided over the meeting of 
Bishops in 1808 that unanimously required Dr. Milner to oppose 
the Veto in their name, and several letters of his strongly op- 
posing it are extant. Dr. Troy’s Veto record is stainless. 


This extract from a letter of Cardinal Farley to the churches 
of his diocese has an interest for Catholics everywhere: “During 
the year of grace 1914 the bishops of the entire American conti- 
nent will journey to Rome to kneel in prayer in the basilica of 
St. Peter’s and to lay at the feet of Pope Pius X, in all reverence 
and obedience, an account of their stewardship. There is an 
opportunity and a duty, therefore, this year for an exceptional 
manifestation of generosity towards the person of the Vicar of 








Christ.” Over and above the loyalty all Catholics owe to the 
successor of St. Peter, there is now additional reason why they 
should manifest with special generosity. The Holy Father has 
been beset by many enemies and many obstacles. His apostolic 
courage in maintaining Christian rights against anti-religious 
governments has entailed the necessity of supporting or assisting 
numerous institutions that these governments have despoiled, and 
his zeal in propagating the Faith in missionary lands has drawn 
heavily on his resources. His legislation has brought the sacra- 
mental graces nearer to the people, and he has won their love 
for the goodness he has shown and the enemies he has made. 
He has raised the United States to the status of the oldest 
churches in Christendom, and our people should make response 
to the People’s Pope with more than their usual generosity. 
\ 


Professor Kroeber, the distinguished anthropologist of the 
University of California, recently condemned eugenics in un- 
measured terms. Eugenics, he says will not improve the race. 
“Individual effort and high ideals are the only things that will 
make better human beings.” But “it is easier to talk of breeding 
improved human beings than to begin by improving one’s self— 
training one’s children. The future of the human race can be 
enhanced only through character building by individuals and 
courageous adherence to ideals by nations.” These are true and 
brave words which all men should take to heart. 


At one time Reno was supposed to have reached the 
summit of bad eminence in the matter of divorce. Denver 
has gone higher. Saturday, February 28, twelve divorces 
were granted in a Denver court in ninety-six minutes, an 
average of one in every eight minutes. The first divorce 
was granted in one and three-fourths minutes, another was 
given in two minutes, a third in three and three-fourths 
minutes. Apparently this suits the advocates of “The Larger 
Feminism,” who, in the words of one of their speakers, look 
upon divorce as a mark of growth in civilization. This pagan 
custom is expected to give rise to a “higher morality” and 
“better marriage.” Civil society cannot long survive such 
a reckless and contemptuous battering of its foundation, 
the family. 

A few weeks ago, in the height of the Kikuyu controversy, 
the Protestant Bishop of Caledonia, 7. e. the northern part of 
British Columbia, wrote to the English papers telling how he 
had celebrated a Kikuyu communion at Prince Rupert, and that 
Catholics gladly made their Easter communion at it. We wrote 
to the Prefect Apostolic, the Very Reverend E. M. Bunoz, O.M.I. 
for the facts; and have received from him the following letter, 
signed by the chief Catholics of the town: 

\Ve the undersigned members of the Catholic congregation 
of the City of Prince Rupert, that were residents here since the 
inception of this city, hewn from the primeval forest, have had 
our attention drawn to a correspondence sent the London Times 
and Daily Mail, signed by F. H. Du Vernet, Bishop of Cale- 
donia of the Anglican Church, and stating that Catholics 
had associated themselves with other religious denominations 
in receiving the sacrament of holy communion at an Anglican 
ceremony in this city some five or six years ago. We absolutely 
and unequivocally contradict the above statement and unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce it an interested falsehood that does not con- 
tain one sentiment of truth so far as Catholics are concerned, 
and we challenge Bishop Du Vernet to name one Catholic that 
has participated at his communion table since 1906; prior to 
that date the town site of Prince Rupert was an unbroken and 
uninhabited forest. 

D. W. Morrissey, G. Morrison, F. W. Kelly, 
H. McEachern, P. Doherty. 















































































